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THE DEAD BEE. 


*““Where honeysuckles scent the way, 
I heard thee humming yesterday ; 
Thy little life was not in vain, 

It gathered sweets from other’s gain, 
And somewhere in a dainty cell 

Is stored delicious hydromel. 

O poet! in thy calm retreat, 

From joy and grief extracting sweet, 
Some day thy fancy’s wings must fold 
And thou lie motionless and cold. 
Perhaps thy garnered honey then 

May be the food of living men.” 


Scribner’s Monthly. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JANUARY, 1879. 





- Bilitor’s Table. 


| 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL pre- 
sents its compliments to all its readers 
and correspondents—wishing them a 
“ Happy New Year,” as well as general 
prosperity through all the days and 
months thereof. 





—__-+ 


WE have re-arranged our departments 
for 1879, and as we shall have all the 
Indexes at the end of the volume, here- 
after, the title page is presented in this 
number in proper place for binding. 


--——- + < 


K. L. Roperts, of Eagle Mills, N. 
Y., has sent us a photograph of his new 
Octagon Bee-Hive. It is peculiar and 
odd-looking, but would be very attract- 
ive in a Bee and Honey Show. 





PRESIDENT CHANDLER, of the New 
York board of health, reports to the 
chamber of commerce on the subject of 
sugar adulterations: ‘We have care- 
fully examined a number of samples of 
the refined ‘ coffee’ and ‘ yellow’ sugars. 


In several of these sugars we have | 


found tin salts and free acids, probably 
muriatic, and in two of them considerable 
glucose. These are used solely for the 
purpose of defrauding the consumer by 
deceiving him as to the grade of the 
sugar. In some cases the quantity add- 
ed may be sufficient to cause a derange- 
ment of the system. I would recom- 
mend that the sanitary superintendent 
be directed to cause analyses to be 
made from time to time of the sugars 
and the syrups sold in the city.” 
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No. 1. 


Fut.ty EnporsEp.—It is exceedingly 
gratifying to the AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL to begin the new year, under such 
auspicious circumstances. Besides the 
of nearly all of its old 
patrons, nearly five hundred new sub- 
scribers have been enrolled during the 
past month! This successis unparalled ! 
But pleasing as this may be, still more 
agreeable is the unanimous endorsement, 
so spontaneously expressed, of the 
policy of the JourNAL during the past 
year! The hosts of new readers already 
enrolled are a surprise to us — an agree- 
able one, to be sure—but no less unex- 
While making our bow to all 

—we gird on anew the armor for the 
| contests of 1879. 





Tue Rey. W. F. Clarke, late editor 
| of this JouRNAL, is now delivering a 
| series of agricultural lectures in Canada. 
One on “The Nobility of Agriculture,” 
and another entitled “ My Farm at Lin- 
denbank,”’ have been published, and are 
on our table. We have perused them 
with much pleasure. Mr. C. handles 
these subjects in a very interesting man- 
ner, and we are not surprised to learn 
that his audiences are delighted. The 
following is Mr. Clarke’s opinion of the 
AMERICAN BrE JOURNAL: 


I am glad to see that the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is going on well. You are cer- 
tainly doing your part most —e and 

ypo- 


deserve a remunerative success. 
graphically it is an honor to the craft, and 
editorially, it could not be better managed. 
I got started again this past season. Next 
summer if all be well, I propose to go at 
bee-keepiug in right earnest. 





Our Table of Contents will hereafter 
|_ be found in the Business Departme nt. 
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Tue Evcatyptus As A Honey TREE. 
—The engraving on the back of the 
title page, in this issue, shows the 


bloom, leaves, &e., of the honey-pro- | 
tree called the ‘Eucalyptus | 


ducing 
globulus” or Australian blue gum. It 
has two styles of foliage, the earliest 
being the wide leaves, and the subse- 
quent being the long narrow pointed 
leaves. 
“Pacific Rural Press,” of California, 


which also contains an article descriptive | 
of this tree, from which we condense the | 


following : 


About the center of the engraving is the 
seed capsule, one-half cut away, so that its 
internal structure appears ; and lower down 


is one of the capsules turned so that one can | 


look into its capacious cup. 

The different varieties of the gum, bloom 
at times when alli other kinds of flowers 
are out of season, and the more so during 
adry year when the crop of honey-bearing 
annuals is cut off. The Eucalyptus globu- 


lus commences to yield nectar here about | 
the middle of December, and continues to | 
During that | 


do so for about five months. 
time the bees seem almost to swarm upon it. 


Not only do bees find “ pastures new and | 
fresh ” in this tree, but ants and butterflies | 


pene in the grand open-air banquet. 
irds also find an agreeable shelter in its | 
pendant branches. 
The second variety of eucalypti to be 
considered, is what is known as rostrata or 
viminalis, or more commonly called red 


gum. This blooms from August 15th to 
about December 20th. It is undoubtedly the 


most important, for it comes in atatime | 
The bee | 
finds abundant nectar in its flowers to keep | 
The tree is of rapid | 


when other flowers are scarce. 


them from starvation. 
growth ; flowers small and numerous. 

The honey obtained from the eucalyptus 
is highly aromatic, and is said by trust- 
worthy persons to possess medicinal virtues. 
It is dark in color, fragrant and a little 


eppery to the taste. On the whole it will, | 


or its rich dark color and medicinal pro- 
perties, always find aready sale. 


Australia furnishes the best illustrations | 


of the great productiveness of the gum as a 
honey-producer. In that country and ad- 
jacent islands there are about 100 spceies of 


this tree. They constitute 99 per cent of the | 


forest vegetation. The native bees of 


Australia, as well as the imported, which | 
have multiplied rapidly, take up their abode | 
in the hollow trunks and brauches of the | 


trees and gather large quantities of delicious 
honey from the eucalyptus. A colony 
never dies there for the want of provisions ; 
there is an unlimited supply always ready 
to be collected. We kuow of no tree that 
yields nectar in greater quantities. 

All the bee-bread required for brood-rear- 
ing can be obtained from the varieties 
named. It partakes of the color of the 
flower and is gathered by the bees in the 
early part of theday. Bees can be noticed 


The engraving is from the | 





working on this tree at all seasons ; even on 
and after a light shower of rain or whena 
heavy fog has cleared away, bees can be 
heard amid its fragrant blossoms. 

In a recent comparison of forest 
giants, a tree of the Eucalyptus species, 
in Australia, is accredited as the largest 
in the world, being upward of 460 feet 
in height, and excelling by nearly a 
hundred feet the famous monsters of 
California. 

7 —_—_____ ++ @ +e - 

ADULTERATION. — The “ Board of 
Trade Gazette’ informs us that the 
large lot of honey sent to Liverpool by 
Thurber & Co., of New York, last No- 
vember, has been condemned by the 
British authorities on account of adul- 
teration. Being honey in the comb, 
the only solution of the difficulty 
that suggests itself (in the absence of 
the facts in the case) is the probability 
that the bees were fed glucose, and that 
they stored it in the surplus boxes. The 
“ British Bee Journal” seems to have 
taken this view of the case, and, before 
the seizure, criticised the matter in the 
following lauguage : 

“There is, however, no limit to the possi- 
ble; and it may have happened that the bees 
gathered the impure honey alluded to, hav- 
ing found it welling, after the manner of 
petroleum, from a rock, and that everybody 
was perfectly innocent in respect of adulte- 
ration. It is, notwithstanding, known that 
bees will take the abominable stuff (glucose) 
when they can get nothing better ; and fur- 
thermore, if mixed with a little honey and 
water, that they will take it and store it as if 
it were genuine nectar, producing honey- 
comb (or ‘comb-honey,’ as our American 
friends prefer to call the genuine article) of 
surpassing beauty ! : 

‘Undoubtedly the form of the sections, 
the mode of putting up, and the general ap- 
pearance of the goods are all that can bede- 
sired, and the contents may be sufficiently 
palatable to ensure ready sales; but if it is 
not what is represented, it will be dangerous 
for our traders to handle.” 

The honey was valued at about $40,- 
000. We are exceedingly sorry to hear 
of the seizure, because it practically 
closes the European ports to American 
honey. Had the warnings of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL been heeded, 
this distressing circumstance would 
never have occurred. 

This JouRNAL has argued persistently 
against the use of glucose for feeding 





bees. Its voice has been steady against 
adulteration, in all its forms. It has 
advised thateven comb foundation should 
not be used in comb honey—and even 
if it was used for starters, that it should 
be only of a narrow strip, of about two 
cells in width, because nothing should 
be used that would in any way compro- 
mise the sale of that delicious article of 
food. Notwithstanding this advice, 
some have used half a sheet in surplus 
boxes, and others have filled the sections 
full of it! It may be that this latter 
has something to do with the confisca- 
tion of that comb honey in Liverpool— 
we hope not, but fear that it is so. 
‘2 oun: hades 
“THe Comina War.”’—Under this 
heading, Mr. C. J. Quinby, in the “ Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine’ for December, criti- 
cises our remarks on page 369, where 
we referred to Novice’s statement that 
glucose was better than honey for feed- 
ing bees, &e. Mr. Quinby states that 
he uses glucose for feeding bees, and 
defends the adulteration of honey with 
glucose, as well as approves the “oleo- 
margarine” butter fraud, and then says : 
* Petitions and acts of Congress will not 
prevent people from buying glucose honey 


if they cannot detect it from the simon-pure, 
and ean buy it at half-price.” 


He then defiantly asks : 


** Now, what are - going to do about it ? 


Glucose honey will be cheap and in great 


demand.” 

The British authorities seem to have 
decided what to do about it! Glucose 
honey is NOT in great demand there ; 
neither will it be in the United States 
if Congress does its duty—passing a law 
similar to the British statute against 
adulteration ! 

‘“‘ What are you going to do about it ?” 
Why, sir, we are going to leave no stone 
unturned in our endeavor to stop the 
nefarious business of adulteration! We 
are going to wage an aggressive war on 
those who are murdering the bees by 
feeding them glucose, and poisoning our 
fellow men by adulterating their honey 
with the same abominable trash! We 


are going to secure the conviction of | 


these adulterators when Congress has 


imade the law prayed for—and to ‘this 
end we pledge our means, cur life, and 
our sacred honor! Aye, and when this 
is accomplished, we may do as Mr. Q. so 
tauntingly remarks—Put the seal of the 
National Convention on all the honey 
produced, and mark it—Pure ! ! 
-———> <<» e —- -—______—_ 

UnrEsteD QuEENs.—The excellent 
article read by Prof. Cook before the 
Michigan Convention, on the production 
and sale of untested Queens, found on 
page 34, and the candid article by Mr. 
James Heddon, on page 13 of this issue 
of the Bee Journat, will be read with 
interest. The so-called “ Dollar Queen” 
traffic has produced an abundance of 
poor, puny, and half-developed bees all 
over the country, and caused many to 
prefer the black bees to those produced 
by such sickly apologies for Italian 
queens! We do not wonder at sensible 
men coming to such conclusions. Sev- 
eral queen-breeders have within the past 
year told us that the race was degenera- 
ting, on account of this nefarious “dollar 
queen”’ traffic, but they had to cater to 
it or sell but few queens. One of these 
breeders of queens expressed himself in 
the following language, to which we in- 
vite especial attention : 

“In order to improve the stock there 
should be a careful selection of the best 
queens and drones to rear from. But with 
the ‘dollar queen’ business this is notdone. 
If a colony be made queenless, it will start 
some 15 or 20 queen-cells ; but only 3 to 5 of 
these are ever designed by the bees to be 
developed into queens. But the ‘dollar 
queen’ business requires that as many of 
these cells be developed as possible, in order 
to make it pay. The three that are first 
capped are yellow, and will usually dupli- 
cate the mother, but nearly all the rest are 
really worthless ; they are dear at three for 
a quarter of adollar! I have sent out as 
good dollar queens as any man, but I must 
have sent out many that were entirely worth- 
less. I destroyed 300 of such that I think 
some breeders would have sent out. Rarely 
more than three. and never more than five, 
of the queen-cells started at one time will 
produce queens that are good for breeding 
purposes. The first of the three queen-cells 
first capped over, is better worth ten dollars 
than the last of the whole lot is worth ten 
cents. For the deterioration in the stock, 
the dollar queen system is to blame. (Good 


queens cannot be bred and sold at one dollar, 
without loss.” 


For various reasons we shall not here 
give the name of the breeder; that be- 





ing of no value to the argument—suffice 
it to say, that it was an advertiser in 
the different bee publications last year, 
and one that sold many queens, both 
tested and untested. 

The whole race of Italian bees is to- 
day under condemnation, because of this 
criminal trafic in UNTESTED queens. 
We find no fault with the price, but 
must condemn the system of selling for 
breeding purposes any other than tested, 
well-developed queens, produced from 
the very best colonies of the Italian 
race. Whether such can he raised and 
sold for ten cents, ten dimes, or ten dol- 
lars, we care not ; but such only should 
be sold, at any price. 

— —__—~> + <me -+ oe 


Comp FounpDATION.—We have sam- 
ples, of comb-foundation made on a 
Wilcox & Olm’s $60.00 machine. Also 
some made on Mr. Bourgemeyer’s 
machines ; and, really, they are very nice 
—not quite so perfect as that made by 
the $100.60 machine manufactured by 
Novice, but good enough for any one. 

Several have asked how the wire is 
inserted in the new kind of foundation, 
so we will here say that the wires run 
from the top-bar downwards, as seen by 
the engraving. 


GesOabstaes 
siseeezst 
25.754 / 
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Frame of Foundation, showing Wires. 


For triangular top bars the founda- 
tion may be fastened in the manner 
represented by the engraving. Cuts in 
the foundation about 2 inches apart, and 
4 an inch deep may be made in the top ; 
bend the little pieces, so that top bar 
may slip between the pieces so bent, 
pressing the pieces down very hard on 
alternate sides of the top bar with a 
knife, chisel, or any hard substance, dip- 
ping it in water or honey, to keep it 
from sticking. 


The frame of comb-foundation does 
not correctly represent the new founda- 
tion so we present another engraving 
showing the exact size and shape of the 
cells—the white lines showing the side 
walls, and the six-sided black spots ex- 
hibit the flat-bottomed base of the cells. 


Foundation with flat-bottomed celis—exact size. 


White or bleached comb-foundation is 
not agreeable to the bees, and should, 
therefore, never be used. We have 
several samples of the white, intended 
for surplus honey; but let us repeat, 
never use any of it, nor any of the yel 
low, in surplus honey. If it is desired 
to use starters of foundation, let it be 
but about $an inch. It is safest never 
to use any ; but if it must be used, the 
less the better. 

sacs ci iin aaa 

LAstT summer, D. A. Pike, of Smiths 
burg, Maryland, sent us some nicely- 
marked drones, which we thought we 
then noticed in the JoURNAL, but find- 
ing that we did not, we will now say that 
they are yet on exhibition in our Muse- 
um. They have been admired by hun- 
dreds of our visitors, and are certainly 
very fine and well marked. Mr. Pike 
is experimenting in order to develop a 
strain of Italians that will excel, as 
are many others. This is just what is 
needed, to breed UP, not DOWN—im- 
prove the race, not to degenerate it, by 
selling half-developed, untested queens ! 
Success will no doubt crown the efforts 
of breeders who are trying to breed a 
strain, having all the excellent qualities 
of the best of the Italian and other 
races of bees. 





Wuat pDoEs IT MEAN ?—A corres- | 


pondent wishes an answer to the follow- 


ing, but as we prefer to have the author | 


explain it, we here ask him to reply in 
next JOURNAL. Here is the question : 


L. C. Root said in his essay, at National 
Bee-keepers’ Convention, published in Dec. 
No. AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, on “‘ Hints 
to Beginners,”’ i 


transported long distances, they will be 
benefitted by the shipment.” Please an- 
swer in JoURNAL—Why So ? 

Being at late National Bee keepers’ Con- 
vention, held in New York. I was favor- 
ably impressed with its purpose; and not 
particularly as a compliment to you, person- 
ally—let me say, the JOURNAL you repre- 
sent is a perfect reflex of an efficient officer, 
and with your genius so well adapted, the 
enterprise must receive a wonderful impetus 


in the practical handling of the industrious | 


creatures. Sentiment, boys’ talk, self in- 
—., too often, heretofore, have found 
vent in 


Lilliputians. A. E. WENZEL. 


We are glad that Mr. Wenzel dis- 
claims the idea of a personal compli- 
ment in the latter clause. We will do 
all we can to further the interests of the 
National Association, and it is exceed- 
ingly gratifying to us to hear from all 
quarters that so many of our prominent 
apiarists are coming to the next Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 
that meeting will be the most important 
and enthusiastic one ever held in 
America. We must make arrangements 
for an immense gathering. From the 


East, West, North and South, come the | 


promises of attendance. 





THE BLEsseD BEEs is the title of a 
new book of 169 pages, by John Allen. A 
copy of it is on our table, and we must con- 
fess, it possesses such a pleasant style that 
its perusa. was a great pleasure. Its con- 
tents cover all the ground in bee-keeping 
from “ Beginning” to ‘‘ Marketing.” Lt will 
be read by every one with as much delight 
as the lover of light reading experiences 
over the latest 
is the, style in which it is written. 


Avenue N. Y., at the popular price of $1.00. 
—- o> @wae..-—-——— 
(Gs We have 
how Mr. J. H. Murdock packs his bees for 
wintering on their summer stands. An 
article explanatory will appear next month. 


( “Spring is the preferable | 
time to purchase bees, and if they are | 


extolling the great works of | 


It Now appears that | 


novel—for really that | 
It is | 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 162 Fifth | 


receive a model showing | 


Se.r-AccusaTions.—If a man’s esti- 
mate of himself should be the measure 
for others to form their opinions, Nov- 
ice’s “Gleanings” for December reads 

73 9 ; 
very strangely; “Our Homes” being 
filled with the meanest pen-pictures 
ever heard of. Novice charges himself 
with “stealing in the dead of night,” 
swearing, quarreling, and the like! On 
one occasion, coming home in the even- 
ing and finding the back door bolted (a 
very proper thing at such times), he says : 

“In my rage and frenzy I kicked one of 
the panels out. The next time, I aimed for 
the center piece of the door, but missed it, 
and kicked out the opposite panel; at the 
third blow I broke the whole center of the 
door out, and then stood before the affrighted 
but innocent four (wife and children) m 
face livid and my voice hoarse with passion.” 

In the name of deceney, give us some- 
thing more pleasing, if we must be 
treated to these personal descriptions. 

In excusing himself for the improper 
credit given to a quotation from Lang- 
stroth’s book, Novice says he quoted it 
without “looking it up,” &e., then adds : 

“One of the hardest things I have ever 
tried to do in all my life, is to learn to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 


the truth, under all circumstances, and upon 
all occasions.” 


This self-aceusation is not only un- 
necessary, but disgusting! Had any 
one else made such charges against him, 

| he could have been almost excused for 
“getting mad and smashing things!” 
But we did not intend to say anything 
further than to protest against such un- 
wise personal accusations in a bee pub- 
lication. 

We have received quite a number of 
letters criticising “Gleanings” for De- 
cember, but have only room for the fol- 
lowing, from a prominent clergyman and 
bee-keeper. 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” for Decem- 
ber.is on my table. I have read it through. 
If its editor would publish this communica- 
tion, expressing my indignation and disgust 
at his gushing cant and his canting gush, I 
should send it to him. But not a few of us 
know, by experience, that any frank and 
manly expression of disagreement with him 
| is refused admission to his organ. 1 there- 
fore send it to the BEE JOURNAL. 

Probably most of the readers of the 
JOURNAL and of Gleanings havea reverent 
faith in Truth and Goodness, in that Infinite 

| Lower that is above, and through, and in us 





all, in that gospel of love for God and love 
for man which was taught by Jesus. It is 
because we have this reverent faith that lL 
am led to protest against the mixture of 
cant and conceit and mock humility which 
appears in nauseating excess in the Decem- 
ber Gleanings. 

He first speaks of ‘‘Our New Home.” All 
are glad to hear of this new building, for 
Mr. Root has been very industrious, and 
deserves in this respect the reward which 
his industry has brought. But he goes on to 
say, ‘‘I sometimes wonder, even now, if it 
is not a mistake God has made, and if it 
will not be taken away and given to some- 
body else. I fear I shall get mad and smash 
things again, and wrong and abuse those 
who are so patiently doing ny bidding.” 

Well, Uriah Heep, you need not fear that 
God will take your elegant workshop from 
you. God is not nearly so mean as your 
small soul makes you think he is. He has 
no desire to steal your building for which 
you have worked hard, and bestow it upon 
somebody to whom it does not belong. 
When he becomes a common thief, we will 
all stop worshipping him. 

A kind subscriber promptly sends his own 
subscription and that of another, in advance, 
for next year’s Gleanings, accompanying 
the money with some friendly words. 
Whereupon Mr. Root says: ‘God will 
bless you, my friend, for the unselfishness 
which makes you think of my factory, and 
myself, an almost utter stranger, rather than 
of your own factory, and yourself, who ver 
likely are far more deserving of help than 
am. 


Now, Uriah Heep, what is the use of that 
cant? If the subscriptions are paid for 
Gleanings, and that paper is honestly 
edited and sent, there is an end of it. You 
need not play the part of lick-spittle by 
making believe that you are ‘so ’umble.” 
Besides, if you really think that Mr. 
Green deserves to have the Gleanings sent 
to him free, that he is “‘more deserving of 
help” than you are, it is yo duty to return 
to him the money and tell him you will give 
him your paper for a year. And then, 
having done this Christian duty, do not blow 
a trumpet before you to announce it to the 
world. 

Another correspondent, in a friendly note, 
tells how he was led to do a generous act by 
thinking of ‘‘ Our Homes,” and of what, as 
he thought, Mr. Root would have done under 
similar circumstances. Then this disciple 
of humility gushes thus: ‘*May God bless 
and guide you, my young friend, and may 
you learn to look to Him, if you do not 
already, rather than to my poor self, for an 
example.” 

Did blasphemy and self-conceit ever reach 
a higher level than this ? This Uriah Heep 
of real life is far superior to his great photo- 
type in Dickens’ immortal fiction. The 
great novelist does not tell us that his 
*“*umble Uriah” ever thought of declining 
to stand beside God as an example for an 
admiring world to follow. This height of 
self-conscious humility and of blasphemious 
conceit was reserved for that greater Uriah, 
who pours into Gleanings the sickening 
emanations of his mock humility. 

COMMON SENSE. 


Foreign HA 


tes 


. 


{=~ The bees cultivated in the northern 
districts of China, appear to be only a vari- 
ety of the common kind, somewhat smaller 
in size. 

(3s" Cuba has about 1,500 apiaries furnish- 
ing enormous quantities of wax and honey, 
the latter of very inferior quality. Bees 
are kept in a rude and slovenly manner. 


(= It is stated that two agriculturists of 
the department of the Ver France, recently 


| discovered their bees feeding upon cakes of 
oil seed, which had previously been sub- 


ected to the oil press and which was being 
eaten up into a paste with water to be used 
as manure for potatoes. The bees were 
afterwards allowed abundance of this food 
and their owners have since been rewarded 
with nearly ten times the usual increase. 
So says an exchange. 
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Foreign Items, 


GLEANED BY FRANK BENTON. 


SEVERAL translations from the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL appear in recent numbers of 
Italy’s apiarian journals. 


WAs St. Ambrose, the Archbishop of Mi- 
lan in the 4th century who so boldly inflicted 
penance on Theodosius the Great for his 
execution of 7,000 citizens of Thessalonica, 
really the tutelar genius of apiculture ? 


Nonk of the foreign journals of apiculture 


| which come to us, present the neatness and 


taste in typography and binding, nor the 
completeness of indexing which our own 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL exhibits. L’- 
Apiculteur of Paris, which is just entering 
its twenty-third year, comes nearest to it. 
Its editor is, unfortunately, the leader of 
the fixistes—the class of apiculturists in 
France, whose members, as the editor of 
L’Ape Italiano (Turin) expresses it, ** de- 
fend with drawn sword the ancient system 
of immovable combs.” 

GLUCOSE OR GRAPE SUGAR AS BEE 
Foop.—On this subject the conclusions of 
Mr. Ch. Zwilling, one of the editors of the 
apiarian journal published in Strasburg, 
agree with those of Ch. Dadant and Chas. F. 
Muth, and those contained in Dr. Kedzie’s 
excellent article before the Michigan Bee- 
keepers’ Association at its meeting in Grand 
Rapids last month. Last September a cor- 
respondent stated to Mr. Zwilling that he 
was feeding his bees by placing near the 
hive, water sweetened with glucose, where- 
upon Mr. Zwilling replied: ‘This may 
answer, provided the coming winter should 
not be long and that it should be such as to 
enable your bees to fly from time to time to 
empty themselves; otherwise this water 
sweetened with glucose might easily pro- 
duce dysentery. Feeding with candy made 


| of sugar-syrup is preferable, and costs little 


more.” 





Our Letter Box. 


Spencer, Mass., Dec. 10, 1878. 

I think the world of the BEE JouRNAL. 
It is the only paper that comes to our ad- 
dress of which every word is read. I never 
skip anything, and I am sure it is worth five 
times its cost to any bee-keeper. 1 wish it 
abundant success. E. F. SIBLEY. 


Chillicothe, Mo., Dec. 12, 1878. 
DEAR Epiror.—Thanks for the compli- 
ment paid me by the last annual meeting of 


the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- | 


tion by their electing me a Vice President 
for this State. When time and opportunity 
offer L will try and duly respond. 
. W. GREENE. 

{Dr. Greene is an advanced apiarist and 
fully alive to the interests of apiarists in 
Missouri, and will be made very useful in 
furthering their interests in every possible 
manner. Dr. G., will please look out for 
the Honey and Bee Show next season, and 
correspond with the managers of the State 
Fair relative thereto. Missouri can and 


should make a good show.—ED.] 


Maysville, Ky., Dec. 17, 1378. 

I begun the season of 1878 with 70 colonies 
of Italian and hybrid beese increased to 94. 
Worked 30 for extracted honey, and got 
3,150 Ibs. ; worked 40 for comb honey and 
vot 1,750 Ibs. Total yield of 70 colonies 
4,850 Ibs. of honey and 24 swarms. 

Wma. C. PELHAM. 


Jefferson, Wis., Dee. 5, 1878. 

1 see that I am elected one of the Vice 
Presidents of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. | accept the position, 
and will cheerfully co-operate, to further 
the interests of apiculture generally. 
hope to attend the next meeting of the 
Association next October, in Chicago, and 
unite in the discussion of the themes of 
importance that will come before it. 

CHISTOPHER GRIMM. 


[ Of course, we fully expect you to be pres- 
ent, and aid us in every way possible. 
must see that Wisconsin’s Bee and Honey 
Show is one of the best in the United 
States. It is important that you confer with 
the manager of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety and arrange the preliminaries and get 
prizes offered by them as well as the Na- 
tional Association.—Eb.] 


Ripton, Wis., Dec. 8, 1878. 

DEAR Eprror.—Allow me to join you in 
the welcome you extend to L. L. Langstroth. 
In our younger days we remember him as a 
friend to the bee-keeper, and a gentleman in 
all of his dealings. Those able bee-masters, 
Langstroth and Quinby, gave us our first 
lessons in bee-keeping, and we hope never 


to forget those happy days, and the names | 
I 


of our eminent teachers. R. DART. 


You | 


Catskill, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1878. 

I have derived more practical knowledge 
from reading Prof. Cook’s new ‘ Manual of 
the Apiary,” than from any other book. 

E. H. WYNKOOP. 


Lowell, Ky., Dec. 4, 1878. 

I see I have been elected one of the Vice 
Presidents of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Lassure you that no man takes 
deeper interest in bees than I do, and I shall 
gladly undertake all that may be required of 
me in that positior so far as my delicate 
health will permit. R. M. ArGo. 

{ Your interest in the science and long ex- 
perience in the business procured that 
appointment. When the proper time arrives, 
you will, no doubt, do all you can to get upa 
good Honey and Bee Show in connection 
with your State Fair, and thus aid producers 
in bringing up the standard to an honorable 
position. Improvement in the race of bees, 
and in production and marketing, are the 
desirable points. Give it all the thoughtand 
attention you can, that when the time for 
action comes you may be ready.—ED. ] 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 12, 1878. 

I send flowers and leaves of what is 
named here * Japan plum.” It is Mespilus 
Japonica, and Evergreen, and produces a 
most delicious fruit which often ripens here 
as early, as February. The blossoms 
appear in the autumn months. This year 
the earliest bloom was seen the first week in 
August; from 1st September until now, it 
has bloomed profusely and it is yet in full 
bloom, with an abundance of embyo fruit. 
And unless we have a freeze—(ordinary 
frosts do not affect it), it will continue to 
bloom a month longer. At present it is 
almost the only thing in full bloom. My 
bees (300 colonies) have taken a very large 
quantity of delicious honey from it, and in 
60 hives there is so much, that the extractor 
has been resorted to. My bees are 15 and 30 
miles South, in the adjoining parish. 

JOHN M. PUTNAM. 


The Mespilus Germanica grows in Eng- 
land, and is much praised for its fruit. 
From Mr. Putnam’s account the M. Japon- 
ica is unprecedented in its length of bloom. 

We think two months a longtime. We 
pay high tribute to mignonette, cleome 
and borage, when we tell of four months of 
bloom ; but this is mild praise when com- 
pared with this Japan Plum which flowers 
from August Ist till January. 

The flowers are in a dense panicle, and 
were still fragrant after their long journey. 
The leaf is lanceolate, and very thick, some 
like the wax plant. I should say it was an 
evergreen. The apiarists of the South are 
to be congratulated on this valuable acquisi- 
tion to their bee forage. I hope it will 


thrive North as well as South. 
A. J. CooK. 





Mayesville, S. C., Dec. 14, 1878. 
Your reduction in price of the JoURNAL 
is a practical evidence of success, which 
your numerous subscribers will appreciate. 
‘This done, coupled with the fact that it has 
been much enlarged, gives assurance that 
you are determined to continue to make it, 
what it already is, the best and cheapest of all 
the bee papers. 1 congratulate its publishers 
upon their success, and hope the future of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, may be even 
more successful and prosperous than its 

brilliant record of the past. 
J. W. Hupson, M. D. 


Columbus, Ind., Dec. 10, 1878. 
I shall contend that a queen, to be strictly 
pure must produce uniform 3 banded drones 
just like the workers. It seems that my 


| season, built combs outside and underneath 


the bottom board. It was supposed, to be a 


| case of over-crowding, as the supers had 
| been taken off in July, and here was sealed 


| comb and bees out of doors the ist da 


of 
December. I tried to lift the cover, but had 
to pry it off ; all the frames were thoroughly 


| fastened and a net-work of cocoons in every 
| available space; of course there was not a 


articles on standard of purity are not under- | 


stood by some, while others apparently do 
not want to discuss the subject at all. Let 
us have a standard for American-bred Iltal- 
ians. We surely have as pure stock, if not 
better than we can get in Italy. Why not 
improve what we have and exchange queens 
with one another to prevent in-and-in breed- 
ing ? It seems to me that if we conclude on 
a standard in this country and live up to it 
that our brother breeders in Italy will bree 
to it, if they expect to sell to us. 

Jos. M. Brooks. 


Malcom, Lowa, Dec. 2, 1878. 





| initiation fee of $1.00. 


Some 5 years ago Mrs. Lizzie Cotton pro- | 


posed tuat L send her a colony of bees, pre- 
paying all charges and she would send me 
one of her hives and 
managing bees in order to obtain large 
yields of honey. I did send her the bees 


bee, nor an inch of comb. The bees had 
been driven out. Such cases are rare I 
judge, for I never saw one before. 

J. W. PORTER. 


De Vall’s Bluff, Ark., Nov. 10, 1878. 

In looking over the late proceedings of 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association, I 
see my name among those who were elected 
Vice Presidents for the ensuing year. Ow- 
ing to the great distance and consequent 
expense I have found it impracticable to 
attend your meetings ; but have nevertheless 
been interested in your labors for the gen- 
ral good, and have long desired to see the 
bee-keeping interests of this country united 
in National Conventions—with State and 
district Societies as auxillaries ; in this way 
to advance scientific bee-culture. I am 
willing to serve the Association to the best 
of my ability. Desiring to become a full 
member of the Association, 1 enclose my 
And permit me here 
to suggest that it would bean excellent idea 
for all those who have been similiarly hon- 
ored, to show their interest in the welfare of 
the Associatiom lt would materially 


| strengthen the Association, especially if the 


her directions for | 


and after a long time she sent me oneof | 


the worst-looking, meanest-constructed and 
cumbersome boxes ever saw, but no 
instructions about management. I repeat- 


get a word from her. A neighbor of mire 


also sent her $10.00 for a hive and her sys- | 


tem of management as she advertises, but 
never received anything in return. She 
ought to be exposed. Wo. CLEMENTS. 


Charlottesville, Va,, Dec. 14, 1878. 
Conversing recently with an intelligent 
gentleman who has a few colonies in box 


remember seeing in print and which in any 
event appears to be worthy of notice. He 
said he never cut off branches of trees to 
get down natural swarms. Being entirely 
fearless, and I judge oblivious to bee stings ; 
for he says he has had 20 on his head at once. 
His plan was to hold one hand above and 
into the cluster and the other just below, 
gently agitating them. They would climb 


twig above, climb up on that and then he 
would carry them to the hive. He says too, 
that he has no difficulty in catching queens 
that way, for the bees climb up and she is 
the most reluctant to leave and is easily seen 
at the bottom of the cluster. <A gentle, 
persistent movement at the bottom will 
drive without irritating them. 

I was recently called upon to see a colony 
in aneighbor’s apiary which had, late in the 


practice were followed up from year to 
year. W. W. Hipo.wire, M. D. 
[We well knew that Dr. Hipolite’s profes- 
sional duties filled up his time, but he will 
make an able and energetic representative in 


edly wrote to her for them, but could never | Arkansas, of the National Association, and 


| hence the wisdom of the selection. 


His 
idea of membership is a good one. We 
ought to have 1,000 members, at least, who 
would send $].00 to the general fund.—Ep.] 


Morrison, LIl., Nov. 25, 1878. 
One night last week, some one took ad- 


: 0 f | vantage of the darkness and went through 
hives, he mentioned something that Ido not | 


my bee-yard, and carried off and destroyed 
several hives of bees. I had fixed for win- 
ter and they had but little honey, so the 


| value of honey taken was small, compared 


to damage by carrying off colonies and 
overturning others. Will some of your 
thousands of readers tell me the cheapest and 


| best way to protect my colonies from human 


| give notice when 


robbers, while on their summer stands? I 


\ 4 J | have an idea that each hive can be connected 
up on his hand, or by holding or fastening a | 


by an electric wire to an alarm, that will 
they are disturbed, or 
attatched to a gun that will shoot—but I am 


| not electrician enough to put. the idea into 


| 
} 
| 


| room. 


practical shape for use. My hives are set in 
a hexagonal shape, 6 feet apart each way, 
and not more than 50 feet from my bed 
I will make a handsome present to 
the person that will give me the best plan 
for protecting 100 colonies. 

F. W. CHAPMAN. 





Correspondence. | 


a 


< For the American Bee Journal. 


A Criticism—Comb Foundation. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


[ read with much interest the new | 


‘* Manual of the Apiary,” by Prof. Cook, 
especially the scientific part, for I 
learned much thereby. I consider it,on 
the whole, an excellent work, and it 
should be in the hands of every bee- 
keeper inthe land. There is an item, 
however, in regard to artificial swarm- 
ing, Which I consider dangerous, espe- 
cially to those not posted in apiculture. 
I dislike to criticise, and would gladly 
pass this by, were it not that it may re- 
sult in loss to many who read the work. 
On page 178 we read in reference to 
artificial swarming : 

‘““If the apiarist has several colonies 
it is better to make the new colony 
from several old colonies, as follows: 
Take one frame of brood comb from 
each of six old colonies, and carry them, 
bees and all,and place with the nucleus. 
Fill all the hives with empty frames as 
before,”’ &e. 

If, instead of empty frames, he had 
said empty combs, this article would 
never have been written, for in that 
ease no drone combs could have been 
built. Having these empty frames filled 
— drone comb is wherein the danger 

1es. 


To best give my views in this matter | 


I will quote from an article from my pen, 
on page 123 of Gleanings for 1874: ‘‘Mrs. 
Tupper and others tell us to make our 
new colonies by taking full frames from 
several old colonies and putting empty 
frames in their places, thereby making 
a full colony at once. We have found 
ourselves often wondering at such ad- 
vice, as we never have been able to get 
one square inch of worker comb built 
under such circumstances.” 

Although I have experimented much 
since 1874, I have no reason to change 
this statement. But, says one, you live 
in New York and Prof. Cook in Michi- 
gan, and pefhaps this is wherein the 


difference lies, as we all know that bees | 


do not act alike in different localities. 
I might think that this difference in lo- 
‘ation caused the bees to build different 
comb were it not that I find on page 13 
of Gleanings for 1877, in an article from 
the pen of E. Stanhope, Pentwater, 
Mich., this statement : 

‘* Some 8 or 9 years ago we were lying 
awake nights studying on the bee busi- 
ness, and with the rest we got the idea 
that there could be a big thing done in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


artificial swarming. We had it (in 
theory) surely; it would work without 
adoubt. When the time came round 
all right and the bees were strong and 
had lots of brood, just right, we went to 
a number of colonies and took a frame 
of brood from each, put them all to- 
gether in a hive, and gave them a queen 
cell; we also put empty frames in the 
old hives from which we took the brood. 
The young colonies came on in good 
time, and did well; but the old ones, 
what did they do? They built the 
empty frames, every one full of drone 
comb, and filled it with drones. Our 
theory was smashed, and we have never 
been able to get strong colonies to build 
worker comb before swarming time, not 
even the blacks, as good comb-builders 
as they are.” 

But we have not got to hunt up various 
authors to prove that these old colonies 
will build only drone comb, for Prof. 
Cook tells us they will,in this same 
‘* Manual.” Listen to what he says on 
page 110: ‘* The character of the cells 
as to size (that is whether they are drone 
or worker) seems to be determined by 
the relative abundance of bees and 
honey. If the bees are abundant and 
honey needed, or if there is no queen to 
lay eggs, drone comb is invariably built, 
while if there are few bees, and of 
course but little honey needed, then 
worker comb is almost as invariably 
found.”’ 

As in 1874 I wondered at such advice 
about making artificial colonies,so [am 
wondering now that sucha system of 
making colonies ever got in Prof. Cook’s 
Manual, and have even found myself 
wondering if Prof. Cook ever madea 
colony that way, even although he says 
that by so doing he ‘‘ can thus always, 
so my experience says, prevent swarm- 
ing.’ He must have used empty comb 
in these old colonies where he tells us 
to use empty frames. 


But, says one, use comb foundation ; 
it has proven a success, and it will rem- 
edy all evils in the shape of drone 
comb. Now, my friend, I am afraid 
vou have got me in hot water, for Doo- 
little does not acknowledge foundation 
to be a success as yet. I gave you my 
experiments with it up to last year, in 
the March number of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., and although 
Lam a little better satisfied with the 
present year’s attainments, yet founda- 
tion is far from being a success, when 
compared with natural worker comb. 
In the first place it has sagged badly 
unless built out in cool weather, and 
even in cool weather it sags so that the 
cells in the upper part of the combs 
measure 43 cells to the inch, while nat- 





ural comb for brood purposes measures 
5; also, some of this built out in cool 
weather, when filled with honey and 
sealed over, sagged so as to tear the cells 
apart and set the honey to running, with 
the mercury at 95° in the shade, while 
not a natural comb stirred a particle. 
In the second place, it requires twice 
the fussing and looking after, to get it 
built out into half-way decent combs, 
that it takes to get natural comb built ; 
and thirdly, it costs more than natural 
comb, where you have to pay more than 
50 cents per Ib. 

But, says another, Mr. Nellis told you 
at the North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, last February, that he was 
headquarters for foundation, and that 
which he made did not sag so as to injure 
it in the least. Admitted; but if such 
was the case, why is Mr. Nellis now 
erying ‘‘ Eureka!” in regard to founda- 
tion with wire incorporated in it? If 
it did not sag before, why does he put 
wire in it now to keep it from sagging, 
thereby enhancing the price nearly one- 
half ? And then, friend Betsingsr tells 
us in the November number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL that the bees 
don’t rear brood over those wires. I 
tell you, comb foundation is not yet 
proven a perfect success, nor will it 
until it can be used without looking 
after in any spot or place, and in any 
weather, wherein a natural comb can, 
and that at a cost not to exceed 50c. per 
Ib. Don’t understand me as discour- 
aging experiments with it, for I do not, 
but shall keep experimenting, for I am 
as anxious to make it a success as any 
person in the land. Mr. Langstroth 
wrote me in a private letter that he 
thought he could devise a way to make 
its use a success. so I willingly make 
my bow, and leave the field for a more 
able pen than mine. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 5th, 1878. 

P.S.—I have said nothing of its use 
for comb honey, as I have discarded it 
from the boxes altogether, for the rea- 
son that when honey is plenty and the 
bees are secreting wax, they simply add 
their wax to the foundation, never 
touching it to draw it out a particle. 
By scraping the wax off we have the 
foundation just as it was given tothem, 
and nobody likes to eat such stuff. My 
advice would be, discard it from the 
boxes altogether. G. M. D. 


[Mr. Doolittle’s point is well taken ; 
in the fourth edition, which will soon 
be issued, the error will be corrected— 
it having already been detected and 


over-worked during the proof-reading, 
and hence the error in substituting the 
word ‘“‘ frames” for ‘‘ combs”’ was over- 
looked by him. Mr. D.’s criticism and 
kind words are duly appreciated by both 
author and publishers.—ED. | 


e+e—m— oe oe 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Make Comb Foundation. 
BY JOHN BOURGMEYER. 


After having tried different ways, I 
found the following the cheapest and 
best: My dipping boiler is made of good 
tin, 14 inches long, 20 inches deep and 
4+ inches wide, with attachment at the 
upper end, about 2 inches wide, for the 
purpose of holding more wax. The 
dipping boards are pine, $ inch thick, 
12 inches wide and 14 inches long; for 
Langstroth, 9 inches wide and 20 inches 
long, both sides planed smoothly. Of 
these I have three of every size. I melt 





My new Machine. 


the wax, pour it through double mos- 
quito bar into the dipping pan, which is 


nearly filled with hot water. I always 
keep a pan with melting wax on the 
stove. 

The room is kept at a temperature of 
80deg.85 min. Fahr. In cold weather I 
put the dipping pan in a wash-boiler 
filled with hot water, though this is not 
necessary in summer. The dipping 
boards must be kept in cold water ; for 
that purpose I use a wash-tub. After 
being thus prepared, [ take a board and 
dip it into the wax just ay deep as I de- 
sire to make my sheets, take out and let 
cool a moment, then dip in again, take 
out and let the wax run off, dip in cold 
water, after which I give it to a second 
person, who, with a knife, takes off the 
sheets. It is of no use to make the 
sheets much thicker than required. 
Care must be taken not to get the wax 
and water too warm, or the wax will 
run off the board. 


marked for correction before this article | 


| <A third person is also useful to take 
was received. Prof. Cook was greatly | 


care of the wax melting and keeping the 





boards cold and wet. 


I have a knife at 


Why is it, do you suppose, that there 


my right side which I run through the | is such a difference in the results in 


wax when it hardens. 


On July 14th, the | 


hottest part of the past season, I made | 
30 pounds of sheets in three-quarters of | 


an hour. All pieces of wax not right 
are melted again, and put into the dip- 
ping pan as soon as the melted wax 
lessens or gets too hard. 
wet boards cool] the wax in a short time. 
When I have no more wax I use warm 
water to keep the pan filled. Afterthe 
dipping process I separate the sheets, 
thick and thin, for giving the impression 
from the machine. For lather I formerly 
used slippery elm and corn-starch ; now 
I use strong soap-suds, and thoroughly 
wet therollers by running the machine. 
After that Iruna sheet through, and 
when it comes out on the other side of 


is taken between both hands and drawn 
out slowly; then draw through clear 
water, which willrinsefromsoap. Wax 
isa substance that will take any im- 
pression while soft, but after becoming 
hard or cold, it is difficult to work up. 
When the points of the cells look white, 
it indicates that the wax is too cold, and 
impossible to impress side-walls. Some 


| 


The cold and | 
| wa 


| 


surplus honey, between colonies that, 
to all appearance, should equal each 
other ? 

Believing that every reader who has 
had two years’ experience with bees 
knows that this difference exists, I wish 
to ask this question : Is it not the best 
to breed quulities, regardless of 
stripes? Men have bred the horns off 
their cattle ; oT have bred the shape 


| of every limb of their bodies ; they have 


| to suit their ideas. 


to a great extent bred their disposition 
Now, I admit they 
have the advantage of a more perfect 
control and choice of the sires, but this 


| is more than offset by the rapidity with 
| which we can produce one generation 
| after another. 

the rollers it is loosened with a turkey- | 
quill by a second person, after which it | 


In order to Italianize this neighbor- 
hood and accommodate some of my 


| neighbors, I commenced to raise queens 


for others, some three yearsago. Word 


| of that fact was spread abroad, and ac- 


| parties at a distance. 


cording to order, I sent some queens to 


Of course I bred 


and selected three yellow-banded 


| queens to ship to these parties, at the 


| 
| 
| 


ask, will it do to run very thick sheets | 


through the machine? I answer, No! 
It may hurt the machine and tire the 
workman. The lower roller of my ma- 
chine is movable, and regulated by the 


| 


two serews under it, to make founda- | 


tion thick or thin. Patience and perse- 
verance will accomplish the end. Ido 
not say that my way of making founda- 
tion is the best, and I would like to hear 
from others as to their way of making 
it. Ithink this would be a favor toa 
great many readers. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Improvement of the Race of Bees. 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


same time selecting those of good qual- 


| ities, when it did not conflict with the 


three bands. 
The worst feature in my case was that 


| to perfect my apiary for queen-rearing 


to sell, and satisfy my a, was not 
at all the plan of perfection that was 
necessary to the best results in surplus 
honey. The production of — 


| honey being my business, I was not long 
| in making up my mind just what to do. 


the man who first hac 


| 


Then came the dollar queen system, in 
which I thought I saw an outlet. We 
were not obliged to warrant them to 
have any exact number of rings or 
shade of yellow. Now we could pay 
strict attention to —. ** Bless 

sense enough to 
devise and spread this system !”’ said l. 
But ere I had long practiced it, I found 


| that it, like nearly all the rest of his 


Mr. Epiror: I think I may safely | 


say that no question created more in- 
terestat our late Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association than this. I was much 
pleased to see so many of our leading 
and experienced apiarists coming over 
to the ground that I have felt sure was 
the future field of our labors. We cer- 
tainly owe Prof. Cook a vote of thanks 
for his fearless and able essay upon 
““Untested Dollar Queens.”’ From care- 


| work, was destined to prove a curse to 


the bee interests of America. 
As far as the feature of the strict 


| purity of either was concerned, the sys- 


| five are worth one dollar each, t 


ful experiment and observation, I have | 


long felt sure that there was more dif- 
ference in the valuable qualities, be- 
tween certain colonies and strains, than 
between the different races of bees. 


tem was all right, but the one dollar 
was not sufficient pay for rearing, fer- 
tilizing, putting up and delivering the 
two or three valuable queens of each 
brood. I mean that if a brood of ten 
queens is hatched, and if the = 

1e best 
two or three are worth ten dollars each. 
But neither statement is correct. I 


| would say that perhaps about one-fourth 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


on an average, of the cells that will 
hatch, will produce queens of value. 
The rest are not worth the stamp that 





it costs to carry them. The great law 
of the *‘ survival of the fittest,’’ must 
not be violated. When we attempt to 
assist nature, we must have sufficient 
knowledge to in no way controvert her 
actions for good. There are several ways 
to produce queens, and while one will 
give us a share of valuable ones, the 
others, I may say, none. As is usually 
the case, the best are only got by the 
greatest amount of pains. Who has 
not seen the astonishing results from 
hybrids that survived in spite of the 
master. A business man usually is 
forced to cater to the demands of his 
customers, but I feel sure that queen- 
breeders will greatly lower the tone of 
our stock if they do it, unless we can 
change that demand. 

I stand more in the light of a purcha- 
ser than a vender of queens, as in the 
past I have bought as many or more 
than I have sold. Now I will tell you 
the course I shall pursue, and the one I 
wish all would adopt. I shall control 


the blood of my apiary as much as I can 
consistently with the duties of the great 
ultimatum, surplus production of honey. 
I shall look, first, to amount of surplus ; 
second, indisposition to swarm ; third, 
good nature, etc.,then breed from such 
colonies as possess these qualities in the 


greatest degree, always giving my pref- 
erence toa certain strain of Italians I 
have, other things being equal. Justas 
sure as I find one or more of these 
qualities strongly shown in any other 
blood, I shall not destroy nor discour- 
age it. When I become convinced that 
any other bee-keeper is ahead of me, I 
shall purchase of his stock. It would 
be necessary that I must know that his 
stock is superior, by actual observation, 
or his integrity must be known to be 
such that his word is ample proof. 


Another very important feature in 
this interchange of blood, is to make 
sure that you are not getting a diseased 
blood. It seems as if no man could be 
vile or avaricious enough to send out 
broad-cast death and disaster, but we 
know that such is humanity, and bee- 
keepers are only human. I believe that 
there are some such queen-breeders, but 
as they are no doubt in the minority, 
some painstaking will enable us to avoid 
them. I know that what I say is not 
particularly interesting to many queen 
dealers, but I say it because careful ex- 

eriment and observation forces me to 
yelieve it, and, Mr. Editor, I believe 
you want our honest, unbiased thoughts, 
or none at all. G. M. Doolittle isa 
honey producer, like myself, and what 
he says on page 376, of last November 
number of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, is not only the experience of one 


| yearly deprived the pub 


| well as that imported ? 


| of the large honey producers of this 


country, but the experience of hundreds 


| more who have said nothing. 


To conclude, I will say that I believe 
that the future welfare of the bee race 
depends upon breeding for quality, in- 


| stead of quantity, looks, rings, &e. 


Let us see how good queens we can pro- 
duce, instead of how cheap. A breeder 
should have a reputation for, business 
bees, instead of those wearing the 
greatest number of ‘‘ gold rings.” 
Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 12, 1878. 
a ee em eo - 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Adulteration of Sweets 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 


Our petition has now the greatest 
prospect of success; the ways and 


| means committee having brought to 


light the frauds practiced by some un- 

scrupulous refiners of <p who have 

ic treasury of 

four or five millions of dollars for 
years. 

Many of the New York papers have 

published articles on the question of 


our 


| adulteration. 


The reports of the custom-house show 
that the importation of glucose was, in 
1875, 2,352 lbs. ; in 1876, 65,789 lbs., and 
in 1877, 233,366. Many manufactories 
of this article have been constructed of 
late years, and are now in full operation. 
It is estimated that the production of 
glucose in the United States surpasses 
that of starch. 

What becomes of the enormous 
amount of glucose ng here, as 

Is it retailed 
in groceries under itsownname? No; 
but we swallow it under the names of 
sugar, syrup, molasses, jellies, candy, 


| honey, etc., or transformed into wine, 
| beer, ete. 


Now, what is the result of the use of 


| this article on the public health? In 
| the Academy of Sciences of New York, 
| and in medical reports, you can see that 
| the mortality by Bright’s disease and 
| diabetes has increased for several years 


in this country, and that this mortality 


| is attributed, by competent physicians, 


to the use of glucose, and to its delete- 
rious effects on the kidneys. The sugar 
of the urine of persons affected with 
diabetes having been traced, by means 


| of the polariscope, to adulterated sugars 
| and syrups used by the patients. 


As if all this was not sufficient. 


| Messrs. Thurber & Co., of New York, 


have assisted by sending a whole cargo 
of honey to England. This cargo has 
just been confiscated at Liverpool by 
the British government. The ‘‘genuine 





American honey” havin 
to be adulterated. (See 
Gazette, Dec. 7.) 

The result of this is that it will shut 
up the European markets to our honey, 
for European dealers will refuse to bu 
our products, fearing to obtain an adul- 
terated article. Such facts as these 
make the law against adulteration a 
question of life or death for bee-culture 
in this country. What will we do with 
our honey if our merchants continue to 
be flooded with glucosed honey, and if 
the European markets refuse to buy 
from us ? 

The petition will be presented to Con- 
gress in January. Yet there is time to 
obtain names. I madea mistake by 


been proved 
oard of Trade 


| build the comb with. 


directing that the petitions be posted up | 


in the post-offices. A great many peti- 
tions have been lost in that way. Those 
who have lost their blanks in their post- 
offices or otherwise, are requested to 
send me a postal card and 1 will gladly 
mail them another blank. 

Every bee-keeper ought to get one, 
even if he be unable to get more than 
ten names. One thousand copies, con- 
taining ten names each, will give ten 
thousand signatures. Every one of us 
can get ten names and more in less than 
one hour. Thecost will be one cent for 
a postal card ordering the blank, and 
one cent to get an envelope, stamped as 
for circulars. the petitions being con- 
sidered as printed matter if sent in an 
open envelope. Who will be so unmind- 


ful of his interests as not toexpend two | was filled with comb in about thirteen 


cents, and one hour’s labor, to help our 
endeavor ? 
Hamilton, Ill., Dec., 1878. 


— -_-——- + + 


MAKING HONEY COMB. 


On page 415 of the November number, 
N. J. Bayard wishes to know why bees 
will not build comb in Florida in the 
summer. Bees will build comb at al- 
most any period of the year, if they pos- 
sess the requisites forthat purpose, viz., 
plenty of bees, food and heat. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Bayard had plenty of bees, 
and we do not think any heat was want- 
ing, but they had not the material to 
When bees cease 
to build comb, select a hive containing 
plenty of bees, and feed honey or sugar 
acy »; you will then be prepared to solve 
the difficulty. Six years ago when we 
commenced to teach bee-culture in the 
South, we found the opinion expressed 
by nearly every bee-keeper we met, that 
bees did not make any combafter June. 
We told them if such was the fact, it 
was evident that the dry season pre- 
vented the flowers from secreting their 
saccharine juice. Some said that was 
a humbug; they knew that bees carried 


| their comb on their legs; others said on 


their backs; while many said it wasa 


| mixture of bee-bread and something 


For the American Bee Journal. | 


Comb-Building, Queen-Rearing, &. 


BY A. F. MOON. 


Here we are, dear friends, at the end 


of another year’s journey! The year 


| placing glass boxes on the hive. 


else, they did not exactly know what. 
When the season arrived for comb- 
building to cease as stated, we took a 
strong colony and fed, at the same time 
Very 
soon the comb question was settled, it 
being the only colony in the apiary that 
made any comb. It also threw off a 
fine swarm, which we fed, and that hive 


days. We find that during the months 
of July and generally August, the 
weather is too dry and warm for bees 
to gather as much as they consume. 
The year 1877 being an exception; then 


| during the last days of August bees 


} 


1878 has passed rapidly, but it has been | 


amemorable one. The AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL has been issued promptly, | 


carrying glad tidings to every part of 
the world. 


error, and a promoter of truth; it has | 


fought valiantly with prejudice, and 
won. 
sands of readers and receive heart 
welcome in return. 
his contributors will wish ‘*‘ A Happy 
New Year!’ to all its readers, bein 

determined that the JOURNAL shall. 
during the year 1879, be more interest- 
ing than ever. 


wish the editor, his correspondents and 
its many readers, a‘*Happy New Year!” 


Its editor and all | 


Bidding farewell to the | noted bee-keepers to consider. 
old yess and welcoming the new, let me | ever entertained the idea that one of 
1 


| 


were gathering finely and swarming. 
VARIABLENESS OF QUEEN PROGENY. 


On page 430 of December number, H. 
L. Jeffrey givesa sort of resume of what 
had been said about queen progeny, &c., 
and added that A. F. Moon says noth- 
ing about the season. I did not deem 
it necessary, being confident that nearly 


It has been an exposer of | all breeders of the Italian bee were ac- 


quainted with the fact that locality, 


| season and age made a great difference 
It will, to-day, greet its thou- | e g 


in the color of queens. 


THE MALE INFLUENCE. 

Mr. J., in the same article, tells us 
something about the influence that the 
male exerts over its progeny; these are 
facts that would be well for some of our 
I have 


the greatest points to be obtained was 
the selection of strong and vigorous 





males. In this selection we are apt to 
get a different strain, of not only size 
and hardiness, but also color. (Queens 


| Langstroth frame 10x12 or 12x12 a fair 
| trial, and then abandoned it for the 


are liable to mate with drones of differ- | 


ent strains, and this accounts for the 


variableness in color, not only in work- | 


ers, but of themselves, as well as that 
of the drones. The present system of 
bee-culture, as well as that for centu- 


ries past, will not justify the belief that | = sag : 
| United States by this neferious traffic. 


queens will duplicate themselves in 
their queen progeny ! 

It has been one of the leading objects 
of practical breeders of all kinds of 
stock, to secure the strongest and most 
vigorous males that can be obtained; 
in this lies the secret of their success! 
In the breeding of bees, with reference 
to color, it would take many genera- 
tions to produce a race that would du- 
plicate themselves at all times. 
would vary not only in color, 
other points of equal value. 

Rome, Ga. 

OT 


For the American Bee Journak. 
A Letter from Kansas. 
BY N. CAMERON. 


Epiror JOURNAL.—I see by a late 
number of the JOURNAL that I was 
elected a Vice President of the North 
American Bee-keepers’ Association. I 
expect I received that position through 
your suggestion, so except thanks. 

A neighbor called on me with one 
of Lizzie Cotton’s circulars and wanted 
me to read it and tell him what I 
thought of it. I told him that it was a 
lot of falshoods from beginning to end ; 
that it was a grand humbugand swindle, 
and that I believed every one having 


large one. 

Nothing pleases me better now than 
the inauguration of this move against 
adulterations; and it should not stop 


| with that of honey alone, but should 


| reach all articles of food. 


It is esti- 


| mated that one hundred thousand peo- 


are poisoned each year in the 


| Allhonor to Mr. Dadant for pushin 


| this matter. 
| faith in petitions. 


But I have not much 
There ought to be 
some good men at Washington, this 
winter, to follow it up or the petitions, I 
fear, willamount to nothing. I intended 
to try to secure a law in our State 
against adulterations in food, but the 


| thought has just occured to me whether 


They | 
but in 


it would not be a better move to get 
a concurrent resolution through, asking 
Congress forsuchalaw. It would have - 
more force with Congress than all 


| the petitions that could be procured. 


anything todo with her would get bitten. | 


t appears that Mr. Muth has a pat- 
ent on Honey Extractors, but in all 
srobability he has not the remotest 
idea that he can enforce a claim to any 
part of a honey extractor. I made one 
with the sloping-sided basket in 1872. 
There are probably othersthat adopted 
that improvement the same year, or 
even sooner. pre 

Every now and then the question is 
discussed as to the best shape of hive 
and frame. I commenced with a side- 
opener, but I soon closed up that, and 
now you could not give me a hive of 


excuse for the apiarist using sucha hive 
where he has frames 10x18 inches; but 
with the frames say 10x12 inches sim- 
ly putting them the reverse way in the 
Laugetreth hive a side opener is unnec- 
essary. The advantages of a small 
frame are so great in every way, that I 
doubt if any apiarist has given the 


I think measures should be taken to 
procure as many such resolutions from 
State legislatures as possible. I will 
take charge of that businessfor Kansas 
and do what I can by correspondence 
to help it along in Missouri. Let us 
open a war on adulterators. They are 
an enemy that cannot longer be toler- 
ated. A duty of 10 cents per pound on 
glucose and an internal revenue tax of 
the same amount, would prevent its 
use in adulterating food. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
e+ <> oe 


For the American Bee Journul. 
Creating a Honey Market. 
BY ED. WELLINGTON. 
Mr. Doolittle’s remarks on this sub- 


| ject, in the December number, with the 
| editorial following it, are to the point. 
| Many are in too great a hurry to get rid 


| regardless of the effect on others. 


of their honey, at any price offered, 
One 
of my neighbors, who had but a few 
hundred pounds, took pains to tell every 


| one around that extracted honey was 


worth only 10 cents per pound; and as 


| a result, prices were ruined at the start. 


I have known extracted honey to sell 


| as low as8cents per pound here this 
| fall, and comb honey at 10 cents per Ib. 
that kind. I can, however, see some | 


What I have sold has been at the follow- 


| ing prices: Extracted 12} cents ; comb 


16 to 20 cents per lb. When I com- 

menced in the business I sold extracted 

honey at 18 cents per lb., and comb 

honey at 25 cents, and no fault was 

found by my customers at the price. 

The yield of this Co. is about 20,000 lbs. 
Riverton, Iowa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Moving Bees, Extracted Honey, &c. 
BY WM. CAMM. 


Moving from Iron county, Mo., last 
October, I shipped 18 colonies of blacks 
and hybrids by rail. One got a heavy 
fall, and after looking into that one 
and finding it all right, I concluded the 
rest certainly were uninjured, so stuck 
them in a row two deep at the east end 
of a building, with a fence on the north, 
and packed straw behind, between and 
over them. The winter was so mild 
that the bees were out more or less 
every week. I set them out in March, 
as they had been working on soft ma- 
ple from Feb. 28th, and upon opening 
the hives found several with combs 
wholly or partially broken out of the 
frames, and several robbed to death, 
leaving me with but 6 strong colonies 
and one weak one ; traded for 5, bought 
1, and a fine swarm of wild bees passing 
over my hives we invited to stay, and 
they stayed. Increased from colonies 
on hand in the spring to 15. Com- 
menced last spring with a new double- 
walled hive, that was a cube of 13% 
inches inside brood-chamber, and held 
10 frames 12x12 inches in the clear in- 
side. Found combs more liable to sag 
and break out, so cut two inches off the 
bottom of my frames, and made the rest 
of my hives 12 inches deep, and like 
them better. Shall extract yet this fall 
as soon as I can afford to get an extrac- 
tor, and to the return sent herewith, 
might safely be added 100 lbs. extracted 
and 200 lbs. comb honey. Used 5x6 
inch sections, 3-comb box a cube of 6 
inches, and 3-comb boxes, 6x6 inches 
square and 12 inches long. After this, 
or next year at least, shall run nearly 
all for extracted honey; but for comb 
I want only section boxes, both 1 and 2 
lb. Use them in trays or racks, that 
hold 21 of the 5x6 sections. If the slats 
in the bottom of the rack are as wide 
as bottoms of the sections, and run 
lengthwise, so three sections rest on 
one slat, the sections can be keptas clean 
and neat as though putin larger frames 
and hung in the hive. 

White clover came in about May 21, 
and was abundant till after the middle 
of July; nor was it the ** off year” for 
basswood here. From several colonies 
I took two racks of 21 sections each of 
white clover honey, and they now have 
their third racks nearly full of buck- 
wheat, as very few fall blossoms are 
open yet. 

Some of my hives have holes bored 
through the bottom-board and covered 
with wire-cloth ; one has a hole 6 inches 
Square under the hive, and all ventila- 


ted below have ample ventilation above, 
while some of the hives have no venti- 
lation at all, except the entrance, + inch 
deep, nearly the width of the hive, and 
these do just as well as any, or better. 
Hives are only partially shaded, and 
when the mercury is up among the 
nineties, it is still warmer in the hive, 
and when business is dull they will hang 
out in great numbers, though their 
boxes may not be half full. I raised 
two hives on 4 inch blocks, but it did no 
good, rather harm, for more moth- 
worms have been in them than in any 
other hives. Bees work on buckwheat 
only in the forenoon, unless it is a very 
moist day, or the wheat is on a very 
steep northern hillside, assome of mine 
is. The wild swarm, above mentioned, 
same along the day I got my July num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. My wife ran out 
with a looking-glass, and not knowing 
how to use it, she flashed it among 
the whirling bees, and then upon a 
low, shaded branch of an oak that 
stood among the hives. They soon be- 
gan to cluster where the bright reflec- 
tion was thrown, the shade making it 
bright by contrast, and then she kept 
the light on the branch till most of the 
bees had clustered. I did not under- 


stand it at the time, but that evening, 


while reading the JOURNAL, a bee got 
into the house and buzzed about the 
lamp, and I got the idea. 

I made my increase by artificial 
swarming, but a day or two after the 
above occurrence, a very large natural 
swarm unexpectedly came out. I 
ong out a certain branch, and told 
Mrs. C. to put them on that, and flash- 
ing the glass as before, in five minutes 
they were on the very branch that I had 
selected. No other opportunities were 

iven for experimenting, but I mention 
it thus at some length that others may 
also try it next season. 

A swarm of hybrids left, a few days 
ago, when no one was at home. 

My colonies are very strong, but they 
are getting their brood-comb sadly filled 
up with honey. They do not seem to be 
able to build comb as fast as they do 
earlier in the season, yet bring in honey 
in abundance. 

At a rough estimate, there are about 
300 colonies in this county, in all sorts 
of hives, but mostly old-fashioned box 
hives. Several have 50 or 60 colonies, 
but beyond the number of bees, and the 
fact that all winter on summer stands, 
rearing perhaps a little corn-fodder over 
them, nothing definite could be gath- 
ered. The country was almost alive 
with wild bees in swarming season. 

There is a good deal of second-crop 


| White clover, but I do not see that the 





bees work uponitmuch. There is little 
fall bloom open, and my bees are con- 
fined almost wholly to buckwheat, yet 
the comb is as white as snow, and the 
honey richer and better to my taste 
than any gathered before, this season. 

I am much encouraged, and hereafter 
shall increase my stock to several hun- 
dred colonies, as I have several rela- 
tives at whose homes I can work 50 or 
60 colonies, and though I have beena 
farmer, artist, teacher and soldier, and 
liked all the occupations, yet bee-keep- 
ing is still more congenial to my tastes 
and feelings. 

Scott Co., Ill., Sept. 2, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Does Pure Honey always Granulate? 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 


The article of Mr. Baldridge, in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for October, 
under this heading, reminds me of an- 
other written by him several years ago, 
in which he took sides with the adulter- 
ators of honey, who adulterate to meet 
the demand of those who don’t like to 
buy candied honey. 

Never have I said that all pure honey 
would granulate. But I have said that 
the granulation of honey was the best 
test of purity, since the adulterators 
have been, so far, unable to make can- 
died honey with an addition of glucose. 

On the whole European continent, 
and in all the Northern and Middle 
States of the United States, all the pure 
honey granulates. In France, granula- 
tion begins in August: the mean tem- 
yerature of France, in that month, 

eing generally under 70°. 

In Illinois, honey generally granulates 
a month later; yet this year we have 
on hand several thousand pounds of 
honey, extracted in July, which, so far 
(Oct. 15), does not show signs of granu- 
lation, the mean temperature having 
remained above 70°. 

There can be no fear of being prose- 

cuted for selling pure liquid honey, for 
the lack of granulation is not a proof of 
adulteration ; yet if, in December, I 
was offered a lot of liquid honey, I 
would be very suspicious about its pu- 
rity, because I know unquestionably, 
that all honey gathered in Illinois will 
S— in the fall. In Europe, all 
iquid honey is held in suspicion, and 
this suspicion led the food inspector of 
Glasgow to have the bottles of Ameri- 
can honey analyzed. 

I know some bee-keepers—a few, for- 
tunately—who think that they will help 
the sale of their honey by preventing 
it from granulating. 





| work! 


| purity. 





For instance, Mr. Root, of the Glean- 
ings, has never published a word I wrote 
to him about granulation. Jt was not of 
sufficient importance. But he imagined 
(there is a great deal of imagination in 
the writings of Mr. Root), that there 
was no sale possible for granulated 
honey, and accordingly, he took the 
trouble of telling his readers how they 
can prevent granulation. He advises 
them to put their honey in glass cans ; 
to put their cans in boiling water like 
preserves, and to seal them as soon as 
the honey begins to boil. 

Our crop, this year, reached nearly 
ten tons of extracted honey. It would 
be quite a job toput it all in tin cans 
holding from 14 to 10 pounds. See the 
increase of work to boil all these cans. “ 

Now let us examine the profit derived 
from such an increase of expenses and 
By boiling, honey would lose a 
part of its flavor ; we incur, beside, the 
risk of spoiling it by overheating, and 
what is worse, this work would just 
deprive our honey of its best test of 
Our honey, remaining liquid, 
would have to compete with the liquid 
adulterated honey which is flooding our 
markets. 

Mr. Root believes in letting demand 
and supply regulate the market ; at the 
same time he advises us to deprive 
our honey of its cachet! What incon- 
sistency ! 

At the Western Illinois and Eastern 
Iowa Convention, held at New Boston 
lately, Mr. Perrine, who was there, could 
not believe that we were able to sell our 
extracted honey to grocers for 10 cents 
a pound or more. 

Mr. Perrine said that it was very dif- 
ficult for him to sell at paying figures, 
because his honey would sometimes 
granulate in part, or be in competition 


| with base adulterations of liquid honey, 


while his was prevented from granula- 
ting by boiling. 

Our facility in selling our crop comes 
from the fact that our honey is known 
to be pure, because it granulates. The 
number of our customers is every year 
increasing. Our honey is becoming a 
staple article where it has once been 
introduced ; while the spurious article 
is losing the ground that our solid honey 
gains. 

We have just received an order from 
a druggist of St. Louis for 600 lbs. This 
druggist bought 100 lbs. last year from 
us, and is anxious to buy, since he can- 
not wait till November, when we usually 
go to St. Louis. It is the same withall 
those who have tried our article; their 
orders increase every year. 

The same mail brought an _ order 
from a minister who had resided at 





Hamilton, and who writes us, from a 
city 100 miles away, to get 100 lbs. of 


honey, because he knows that we sella | This can be got up on a cheap scale, at 


| almost any tin shop, for $1.50 per doz. 


pure article. 

We are not the only ones who sell 
candied honey readily. The first sales 
are mostdifficult. We have to convince 
the grocer that the granulation is nota 
proof of adulteration ; but as soon as 
the man is convinced, and has tried a 


small quantity, we have in him acon- | 


stant customer. 
Hamilton, Ill., Oct. 17, 1878. 


—- 


for the American Bee Journal. 
Selling Extracted Honey. 


BY D. 8. GIVEN. 





As I have always sold my extracted 


honey at good prices, perhaps my plan | but barrel it up and send to some com- 


might be of use to:some that can pro- 
duce better thansell. The first thing I 


look to is good ripe honey; it would be | 


better to throw unripe honey away than | to Mr. A’s neighboring city, and sell it; 


put it on the market. The time to at- 


tend to this is when it is gathered. If | 
it once becomes sour, it has lost its fla- | 
vor and cannot be cured. The best | 
remedy I have found is to let it candy, 
when the sour part will drain off, then 
bring it almost to boiling, and skim | 


well. This will help it some, but is not 


acure. Honey should always beripened | 


It may be evaporated, but | years ago. 


| had some sour honey on the shelf; the 


in the hive. 
I doubt if the flavor can be held. 
Never extract till it is capped over, 
is the only safe rule. The more combs 
you give the bees, the longer it will 
eam before they cap it, and the thicker 
it is. It takes much longer in wet 
weather to ripen than in dry, and if they 
don’t have a good supply of combs, they 
often cap it too thin. It is nothing un- 


usual to see comb honey that has soured. | at good prices. 


After you have extracted, place in 
open vessels ; never seal it up. I have 
noticed good honey put in Mason jars, 
which stood sealed up, and when opened 
it had a sour smell, and had lost some 
of its flavor. The best thing I have 
found to keep honey in is tin barrels, 
with a cloth stretched over them. 


never need to strain it, as all impurities 
will come to the top. 


times. That which you take off can be 
placed in another vessel and treated 


nice as the first. Now comes packing 
and selling. You want something at- 
tractive, something that will be of use 
in every house. The best things I have 
found are quart tin-top fruit jars, and 
jelly cups for the light. These can be 
put up witha nice piece of comb in 


| them, and nicely labeled. 


| are not affable. 
| men; they go to bed, dream bees all 
| night; get up; think, work and talk 


| that small jar. 


next day after extracting, all a 
substances can be skimmed off; you | that city, and sold but one small lot; I 
After this, skim | 
every three or four days, for several | have shipped over 2,000 lbs. to that city 
| at good prices. 

the same way; but it will never be as | 


For the 
darker grades I use a 10-lb. bucket. 


Place ** Honey” on these with a stencil, 
using bright-colored paint. You might 
put candied honey in the buckets, but 


| in cold weather warm the light honey 
| justso you can hold your finger in it, 


and it will not candy soon. 
Now comes selling. If you are an 


| affable en. 78 will not have much 
| trouble to se 


1 your honey. But the 
trouble is, almost all our best producers 


They are one-minded 


bees allday. After they have gathered 
a large crop, they cannot get far enough 
from a bee-hive to sella pound of it, 


mission man, and he sells it to some 
honey house ; they pack it, bring it back 


and as he cannot get more than 12 or 
13 cents, he cannot pay Mr. A more than 
from 6 to 8cents. If Mr. A wants good 
prices, he must establish a home trade. 

In some localities they have been 


| humbugged with unripe and artificial 


honey so much that it is hard to get 


| your honey in the market, but if your 


oney is all right you must push it. 
I went into a neighboring city some 
The first store I went in 


merchant said he had been humbugged 
enough now with * patented” honey. I 


| went to open a jar, and it popped as 


though they had forced a gallon into 
I talked hard to this 
man, and succeeded at last in leaving 
some, to be paid for if sold. He has 
since sent me an order for quite a lot 
: I think I have him 
righted, but then he has customers that 
may never be righted. I went into an- 
other store andthere was some that was 


| about one-fourth honey and the rest 
| syrup. c 
| he would never offer any more to his 


I worked hard on him; but no, 


customers. I went away thinking him 
a good merchant, and will try him again. 
I worked hard the first time I was in 


ave away some, and left several small 
ots to be paid forif sold. Since then I 


All we want to sell extracted honey is 
to produce a good article, place it out in 


| the retail trade packed in good style, 


stop adulteration, and it is bound to 
sell. Wecan afford to sell it lower than 
comb honey. and we are giving the 
people something that is far healthier. 
Hoopeston, Lll., Nov. 21, 1878, 





Conventions. 
West. Il. & East. lowa Convention. 


The fourth semi-annual meeting of the 
Western Illinois and Eastern Iowa Bee- 
keeper’s Society was held at New Boston, 
Ill., Oct. 2-3, 1878. 

Meeting called to order at 10 a.m. Presi- 
dent D. D. Palmer in the chair. Minutes of 
the last meeting approved as published in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. A com- 
mittee of three, consisting of L. H. Scudder, 
E. D. Godfrey and James A. Simpson, was 
appointed to arrange questions for discus- 
sion. Motion carried that the dues of each 
member, after joining, be paid 25 cents at 
each meeting, or twice, instead of once a 
year. A letter from. Hardin Haines was 
read, in which he wished his name to be 
erased from the Society’s books. His 
request was granted. Adjourned for dinner. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Admission of new members, the following 
added their names to the Society : 

Jesse Bogart, Eliza, Il. 

J.S. Jackson, Keithsburg, III. 

H. F. Putnam, Galesburg, I). 

E. H. Scudder, New Boston, Il. 

Craig Hanna, Gerlaw, Lil. 

G. W. Armstrong, Keithsburg, I1!. 

Miss Minnie Armstrong, Keithsburg, Ill. 

Miss Mary Scudder, New Boston, Il. 

Miss Bell Jarvis, Oquawka, Lil. 

Mrs. Craig Hanna, Gerlaw, Lil. 

D. H. Westbrook, Lettsville, Lowa. 

Mrs. D. D. Palmer, New Boston, Lil. 

S. Y. Orr, Morning Sun, Lowa. 

A. N. Van Camp, Wilton, Iowa. 

W. H. Chase, Moline, I). 

Mrs. M. EF. Benedict, New Boston, Ill. 

John Hoover, New Boston, Lil. 

Cc. O. Perrine, Chicago, Il. 

Wm. A. Dustin, Princeville, Il. 

Thomas Dunn, Alexis, LIl. 

Mrs. TIT’. Shaw, Monmouth, Lil. 

Miss Maggie Derr, Keithsburg, Il. 

An address of welcome was read by L. H. 
Scudder, of New Boston, as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is with pleasure we welcome you. Our 
little city is not famous for its palatial 
residences, or huge piles of brick and mor- 
tar, but our citizens are wont to boast of 
the fact that New Boston was surveyed and 
ylatted by one whose name will be revered 
p , millions yet unborn—I refer to our 
fartyr President, Abraham Lincoln. 

1 see before me to-day many familiar 
faces, and some who are at present strangers 
to us, but we cannot long remain strangers 
when a common interest binds us together. 
The question naturally arises, why are we 
here 2? Do we come here to gather in a few 
crumbs of knowledge and then silently 
depart? Far from it, rather let us be 
governed by the most liberal sentiments, 
rendering if possible full compensation for 
every valuable thought. In this way, and 
this only, can our chosen pursuit, * Api- 
culture,” attain that degree of perfection we 
desire to see. Our little workers in their 
search for hidden sweets render a full 
equivalent for all their stores by imparting 
increased fertility to the varied plants 
they visit—so too can we, by a free exchange 
of thought, be mutually benefited. 


2) 


“The honey-bee that wanders al! day long, 
The field, the woodland and the garden o’er, 
To gather in his fragrant store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 
The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips, 
But from all rank and noxious weeds she sips 
The single drop of sweetness, closely pressed 
Within the puisoned chalice—” 
Thus, if we seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet, 
In the wide garden of humanity, 
And like the bees, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 


We believe that apiculture is yet in its 
infancy. When we note how much has been 
done in a very few years, can we not 
reasonably hope for much more ? 

The old log gums have not all passed 
away, neither have the old ‘ fogies” who 
belong to the same age, but cannot long 
survive the deluge of light continually 

and by THE AMERICAN 
Would we had more like 


thrown over our 
BEE JOURNAL. 


Time reminds me.we have work to do, 
and I will not further trespass on your time. 
Thanking you for your kind attention, 1 
will once more bid you welcome, welcome 
to owr city. 

The committee on questions brought in 
the following : 


In what shape shall we put up comb honey 
for market ? 


T. G. MeGaw. 
the prize box. 

C. O. Perrine. It depends very much on 
the market you sellin. We used to be glad 
to get honey in any shape, got it in churns, 
tubs, sugar troughs, ete.; we had to boil, stir 
and mix; later a change was demanded, 
honey was then cut out and repacked, very 
little difference as to how it was put up. 
The majority of comb honey should now be 
put up in the prize box. Dealers prefer to 
glass the honey themselves ; large producers 
might glass their honey with profit. 

D. D. Palmer. Would it not, onthe whole, 
pay to glass. 

C. O. Perrine. 


I would use what is called 


Distance of shipment, and 
amount of handling, makes much dif- 
ference. Glass adds much to freight, in 
long distances, as from California. Have 
had comb honey packed with combs running 
lengthwise of the car, come through with 
but very little breakage. A few cases here 
and there. Ship only those sections which 
are well secured. Would put any open 
space in the sections at one side, rather than 
at the top or bottom. Careful packing 
pays well. 1 would suggest a wide patch of 
wax be put on every side of the section, 
which would, I think, cause the bees to 
fasten each comb all the way around. 

D. D. Palmer. Is there any way of ship- 
ping honey safely other than by packing 
solid in a car? How about the swinging 
platform, springs, rollers, etc.? 

C. O. Perrine. The California honey was 
packed as tight as possible ; cars roll back- 
ward and forward of themselves. I prefer 
the common car for shipping honey. Would 
suggest that four to six shipping crates be 
yacked in one bundle, flat; one alone is too 
ight; they get jammed worse, and being 
handled by hackmen and others are not 


kept right side up. Put handles to case of 





four or six crates; it takes two men to 
handle it, gets handled better, and kept 
right side up. Advise the shipper to load his 
honey into the car himself. Producer to 
dealer, and dealer to small dealer ; we all 
want to do it right. 


What is the difference in price between 
comb and extracted honey ? 


Cc. O. Perrine. About one-half, usually. 
Dealers prefer extracted honey in barrels. 
I would recommend small sales at home in 
one and two pound bottles. 1 think the 
trade in extracted honey is getting better. I 
advise bee-keepers to work up their home 
markets. My house needs mostly white 
honey; don’t care as to taste, only color. 
White honey is what the trade demands and 
pays the most for. 

L. H. Seudder. I am satisfied we must 
have a small package, and in most markets 
it must be white honey. White honey is 
nearly always the poorest article. Ll would 
always use tin separators, then our honey 
will be ready for any market, glass or no 
glass. L would rather cross the world with 
honey in bulk, than to ship a short distance 
and have the railroad men handle it. 


Is there any difference in quantity of honey 
produced by the separators ? 


L. H. Seudder. I don’t think there is any 
difference. I would not remove all the 
sections from a hive at once. but take off a 
part at a time, thus keeping the bees always 
up there at work. 

D. D. Palmer. I have been watching this 
item of boxes for years. I used to think 
the 6 lb. box best; then came the Harbison 
box : our Yankees in the East set their wits 
to work to beat it and they did it, and we 
have the prize box as the result, which I 
prefer for all markets. 


How can we raise the most honey in mar- 
ketuble shape ? 


D. D. Palmer. Some propose next year to 
eut out the combs, smash up and strain. 

M. Wirt. Lean get the most honey in the6 
Ib. box by tiering up. As fastas the first tier 
gets near full, raise itand put another under. 
I think I nearly double my yield by this 
way. 

Geo. Bischoff. I get the most honey by 
tiering up, no matter what box I get it in. 

L. H. Seudder. I think those remarks are 
calculated to mislead beginners. Tiering 
up soils the comb by the bees traveling over 
it. I think we ean never get nice, white, 
clean comb honey by tiering up. 

Geo. Bischoff. I take off the upper box as 
soon as the bees get well to work in the 
lower ones, and the honey is not spoiled. 

DD. D. Palmer. Boxes will not be filled as 
full by tiering up. 

C. O. Perrine. With the section box we 

can tier out and get all combs full ; by tier- 
ing up, we cannot. 
_D. D. Palmer. [ would always use comb- 
foundation in surplus boxes, and _ prefer it 
to natural comb for starters. The most 
honey can be got, and the easiest marketed, 
by extracting. A word of caution to begin- 
ners ; don’t extract honey till it is nearly all 
sapped over. 


W hat is the best location for an apiary ? 


E. D. Godfrey. As neara grove of bass- 
wood trees, in a white clover region, and 
fall bloom, as possible. 

C. O. Perrine. No location at all, keep 
moving, keep tramping, if you can’t tramp, 
boat it. My success with the boats has only 
been partial ; we did well on the willow, 
which I consider the best honey plant in 
the South. There is plenty of white clover, 
but there seems to be no honey in it. lL 
intend to make a better report next year, 
for | am going to ory it again. 

D. D. Palmer. socate where you can 
have plenty of bloom the season through. 


Which is the best way to increase, natu- 
ral or artificial ? 


C. P. Dadant. 1 would prefer the artificial, 
for in that way the bees are perfectly under 
our control. 

L. H. Scudder. I agree with Mr. Dadant. 
We not only get the best bees by artificial 
swarming, but we get them just when we 
want them. I would use plenty of comb- 
foundation. 

D. D. Palmer. In the spring we have a 
lot of strong colonies, run these for box 
honey, the light ones run for new queens, 
and get them strong by the time of the fall 
run. 

C. P. Dadant. We do best by dividing 
the less stronger colonies. lf we divide the 
lighter ones in the fall, we can give them 
frames from the stronger ones. 

Jas. A. Simpson. IL prefer natural swarm- 
ing. When a hybrid swarm comes out, let 
them settle ; then take a fertile queen from a 
nucleus and give to the old colony. Then 
hive your swarm, and both will go ahead at 
once. 


How shall we prevent the rearing of too 
many drones ? 


C. P. Dadant. 


Cut out all drone comb, 
and replace with comb-foundation. 


E. D. Godfrey. In the spring, go through 
every colony, by changing over to other 
hives ; cut out all drone comb and refill the 
spaces with worker comb, cut from others. 
Where I have a hive with no drone comb, I 
find 1 am bothered less by swarming. A 
queen not more than two years old will not 
bother by laying drone eggs in worker cells. 

L. H. Seudder. If all colonies in the 
yard are deprived of drones but one, will 
not the drones from that one disseminate all 
over the yard. 

C. O. Perrine. In rearing only a few 
drones we should try to raise them from our 
choicest queens. If you intend to raise 
your own queens and drones, raise early by 
feeding. 

A. N. Van Camp. Is it a benefit to thus 
deprive a colony of drones ? 

By several—Yes. 

L. H. Scudder. The reason for this cut- 
ting out of drones, is to get rid of their eat- 
ing so much honey and soiling the combs. 

C. P. Dadant. Two drones during their 
lifetime, will eat as much honey as three 
workers. I think it a benefit to cut out 
drone comb. 

Dr. I. P. Wilson. The trees along the 
river are full of black bees, and I think we 





are going to deteriorate our bees by allowing 
them to mix. 


The best fall preparation for winter, and 
the bestway to winter, in-doors or out. 


D. D. Palmer. I take but little pains as to 
how I winter, have had good success with 
any way. If the cellar is damp, give more 
attention to ventilation ; do not fasten the 
bees into their hives, and have strips of tin 
nailed over the entrance to prevent mice 
gnawing in. 

C. O. Perrine. The age of bees has much 
to do with successful wintering ; itis very 
essential that we have young bees for win- 


er. 

L. H. Seudder. I think we can have too 
much honey in the hive; I prefer to have 
one or two empty combs in the center at 
this time of year for the queen’s use. 
prefer a house for wintering bees. 

T. G. McGaw. There are three requisites 
for successful wintering, plenty of young 
bees, which is the fall work towards winter- 
ing, plenty of honey, and keep dry. Ll use 
a dry cellar, and L very seldom lose any. 

Dr. 1. P. Wilson. I think it a very impor- 
tant item to cut holes through the combs to 
allow the bees to pass through instead of 
over. 

T. G. McGaw. I never take my bees out 
fora fly during the winter. Think a hole in 
front of the hive above the entrance a valu- 
able thing. 

D. D. Palmer. I have four windows to 
my cellar, two north, two south, can open at 


will, have sereens outside, space packed 


with straw. If a warm day comes, at night 
open the windows, and close in the morning. 
L. C. Meadows. I winter out-doors, put a 
large box over each hive to shut out light. 
If a warm day comes, then I take the boxes 
off and let the bees tly and replace when it 
becomes cool again. It works well. 


Will it pay to use comb-foundation in the 
brood-chamber ; also, will it pay, or in- 
jure the sale of comb honey tu use comb- 
foundation in the surplus boxes ? 


C. O. Perrine. I had better success when 
LI used comb-foundation than any other way. 
The shallow frame seemed to do the best 
with foundation. Lagree with the praises 
of itin the Bek JouRNAL. Would suggest 
the use of narrow strips as guides. I can 
use it best in weak colonies. Its full aver- 
age Weight should be about 344 to 5% sheets 
ol pound, Thereis a great difference in 
yeeswax. Want to get it as light colored as 
possible, and the harder, more flinty we get 
it the better the foundation. Would not put 
much in the sections; not over \% to & 
inch as starters. I think a “climber” or a 
strip of narrow foundation from top to bot- 
tom of a few sections in each case, is a good 
thing. Would advise the use of drone comb- 
foundation as starters in sections. 

Geo. Bischoff. I think it does pay; 1 like 
it very much. 

C. P. Dadant. 1 differ with Mr. Perrine a 
little, would prefer 414 to 5 feet to the pound. 
Wax not well cleaned, is more apt to sag. 
Advise about 6 inches deep for the brood 
frames. 

C. O. Perrine. I would advise all to save 
their partly-filled sections to put in the cen- 


ter, one or two will cause the bees to begin 
work in the sections very much quicker. 

D. D. Palmer. I find my bees take to 
foundation more readily than to natural 
comb. Mr. Hoge says, fill sections full of 
foundation. 

C. O. Perrine. There is a fish bone in 
honey built on full sections of foundation. 
I find it so in all | have handled, and would 
not use full sheets of it in the sections. 


EVENING SESSION. 


This evening was to have been devoted to 
a lecture on ‘‘Honey” by Mr. O. Clute, 
of lowa City, lowa, but a telegram was 
received from him saying it was impossible 
for him to get here. 


What is the best method for shipping bees 
to ensure safety ? 


T. G. MeGaw. If it is warm weather, 
extract nearly all the honey ; put wire cloth 
over the entrance, tack a strip of wood 
across the top of the frames; take off the 
carpet or honey board ; fasten the cap down; 
bore at least a dozen holes in cap, and cover 
with wire-cloth ; the bees will leave the 
combs and cluster in the cap, and if the 
comb breaks down the bees are safe. If in 
the winter, and old combs, leave 15 to 20 
lbs. of honey; such generally go through 
safely. 


What are the most convenient dishes for 
honey on the table ? 


D. D. Palmer. Would use the common 
glass pitcher for extracted honey. For 
comb, a low, closed glass dish. For winter 
when there are no flies, almost any dish is 
suitable. 


The use of honey in preserving fruit, 
making jelly, ete., inthe place of sugar. 


L. H. Seudder. Wife made peach pre- 
serves put upin honey, persons ate of it 
and could not detect its being made with 
honey. 

Jesse Bogart. Our family use it exten- 
sively, and like it very much. 

Mrs. Jas. A. Simpson. For some things L 
like honey as well as sugar. I don’t like 
buckwheat honey, and some other kinds. 


Are not bees more liable to deposit pollen 
in worker comb in boxes, thun in drone 
comb ? 


H. F. Putnam. I have never seen it in 
drone comb, but they are very apt to do it 
in worker comb. 

Cc. P. Dadant. 
drone comb. 


How shall we prevent the melting down of 
combs in hot weather ? 


Will. M. Kellogg. Paint all your hives as 
white as you can get them, ventilate the cap 
well, give a good wide entrance and the 
combs will stand a great amount of heat and 
not melt down. 

E. D. Godfrey. I used to think I must 
have hives of different colors, till my dark 
colored ones melted down. Nothing but 
white for me hereafter. 

C. P. Dadant. Were the hivesin the sun ? 

E. D. Godfrey. Entirely so. 


I never saw pollen in 





R. Lord. I had 20 melt down that stood in 
the sun, with those shaded L had no trouble. 

E. D. Godfrey. Did air circulate freely ? 

R. Lord. No, trees and bushes kept it off. 

Jas. A. Simpson. When it gets excessively 
hot I raise the cap to my hives, it is almost 
as good as shade. 


The making of comb-foundation. 


L. H. Seudder. It is a tedious job. We 
first melt the wax, it must not be too hot; 
have a can of cold water, put the plates into 
water, then into the wax, drip, and into the 
water again; then peel it off. We use 
starch to keep it from sticking to the rollers. 
Mr. Scudder exhivited a5 ineh foundation 
machine. 

C. P. Dadant. We use glass plates and 
dip from both ends. 


The most suitable place for a hive to stand ? 


Jesse Bogart. I prefer the shade of trees 
to any other place. 

Will. M. Kellogg. Would put all my 
hives right out in an open space where the 
sun andairecould strikethem. Use artificial 
shade. This year used a shed made of lath, 
put up in sections so as to be easily taken 
down. I like this kind of shed very much. 


When to sow white clover. 


C. P. Dadant. Sow it on snow in spring. 

C. D. Bent. Sow in spring after snow is 
gone, with other grass. It grew well with 
me. I kept weeds down by mowing. 

C. P. Dadant. We pasture it to keep 
weeds down. 

L. C. Meadows. Have sown it in August 
and first of September, and had it do well. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


Placing hives near together. 


Dr. I. P. Wilson. Where hivesare placed 
near together, I think that different colored 
hives are a great advantage. 

Jas. A. Simpson. I have never tried the 
house apiary ; have seen it; don’t think it 
successful ; am troubled by various kinds of 
insects. I think bees notice color on front 
of hives. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year, resulted as follows : 

President: L. TH. Seudder, New Boston, 
Iil.; Seeretary and Treasurer: Will. M. 
Kellogg, Oquawka, Ill.; Vice Presidents : 
E. D. Godfrey. Red Oak, lowa; T. G. McGaw, 
Monmouth, Lil. 


What is the best way of dressing for 


handling bees ? 


Dr. [. P. Wilson. I put my pants into my 
boots, wear light-colored clothing, tight 
wrists, and a black bee veil fastened on my 
hat ; [ do not use gloves. 

C. P. Dadant. Wool is very objectionable 
in clothing for wearing among bees. 

D. D. Palmer. I find that light colored 
clothing is the best. 

Dr. I. P. Wilson remarked that the smell 
of bee poison attracts large quantities of 
angry bees. 

The drawing of prizes. 


Twenty-two prizes were then drawn by 
the members present. 


How to relieve the pain from bee stings. 


D. D. Paimer. The best is to remove the 
stinger as quickly as possible, especially by 
rubbing at once. 

L. H. Scudder. I think the scent left on 
aman by handling horses is very objection- 
able to the bees. 

Dr. N. H. Derr. Scrape the stinger out 
immediately, and press a key over the 
poisoned place. 

E. D. Godfrey. Some people cannot get 
used to bee stings, and swell extraordinarily. 

Will. M. Kellogg. After removing the 
stinger, apply soda, moistened to a paste 
with water.. After being stung hundreds of 
times for years, the swelling is naw scarcely 
noticeable, and the pain likewise, though it 
used to swell on me fearfully. I now use 
no remedy except to extract the sting. 


Do bees fasten combs to the separators and 
can separators be used more than one 
season ? 

D. D. Palmer. I don’t know, but think 
that the tin might be soiled so that the bees 
would attach their combs to it. 

L. H. Seudder. I do not think so. If 
they do attach their combs in a few places, 
wash the tin in soap suds, and it will be as 
bright as ever. Rusty tin is very apt to 
have comb attached to it. 

Clipping queen’s wings ? 

Dr. I. P. Wilson. I had several queens 
clipped so that my wife hived the swarms, 
by picking up the queens and placing the 
new hive in the place of the oldone. Think 
it a good plan. 

L. H. Seudder. I don’t agree with this, 
when it is used in large apiaries. Think 
that queens are lost. 

E. D. Godfrey. 1 cut every queen’s wing 
as soon as fertilized. Have had no incon- 
venience such as loss of queen, in only a 
few cases : the queen remained under the 
hive for several days. I think the plan 
saved me many swarms. 

D. D. Palmer. I don’t think it will work 
on a large seale. 

L. H. Scudder. I knew of aswarm going 
off and leaving a clipped queen in the hive. 

Will. M. Kellogg. I clip every queen 1 
find, that is fertile. If now and then I lose 
a queen, it is much better than to lose a good 
many whole swarms. 


Will bees force the queen to swarm, or will 
she go willingly? 


C: P. Dadant. I think that usually the 
queen comes out willingly i.e. with a rush, 
as the bees do, but 1 know of instances 
where the queen could not go, being 
caged in a queen yard, and the bees killed 
her, and raised another to swarm. 

D. D. Palmer. I have seen the bees push 
and drag the queen out often. 

L. H. Seudder. The queen frequently 
comes out among the last, but willingly. 

C. P. Dadant. Huber describes swarming 
as aresult of the anger of the queen at the 
sight of raising queen cells. 


Does a bee die immediately after losing its 
sting ? 
By several, No. 
D. D. Palmer, spoke of a case where 





Chas. Dadant was stung by a bee while in 
bed; the next morning the bee was found 
on the window trying to get out. 

Dr. D. G. Campbell. I have kept bees two 
days alive without stingers. 


When a colony of bees try to swarm, is it 
the more profitable to allow them to do so, 
or to cut out the queen cells, and retwrn 
the bees, when honey is the main object ? 


Dr. N. H. Derr. If it is an early swarm 
keep it; a late one, return. 

Jesse Borgart. I think it useless to cut 
out queen cells, as the bees will swarm any 
how, sometimes with only an ‘egg in the 
queen cells. 

Will. M. Kellogg. Have found that I 
usually get more honey from the old and 
new colony, than I do from the old colony 
alone. In cutting out queen cells to prevent 
swarms coming out a seeond time, many do 
not cut close enough. You must not only 
cut out all the queen cells but all the little 
cups of queen cells that may be started. 


Moving bees, what effect has light, warmth, 
or noise ? 


D. D. Palmer. I moved 96 colonies from 
Kentucky by rail and boat. Colonies were 
light ; L lost none, although [ had them sev- 
eral hours in the light. As to noise, I had 
an instance of bees in a cellar noticing the 
loud noise of a weight falling on the floor 
above. 

Will. M. Kellogg. 1 think they noticed 
the fall of the weight by the concussion. 
don’t think bees can hear. 

C. P. Dadant. I think light objectionable 
as the bees get tired of trying to go out. 

C. O. Perrine. Had a similar experience, 
and agree with Mr. Dadant. 


Floating 


Mr. C. O. Perrine was asked to give a 
word picture of his floating apiary, and 
responded as follows : 

What first induced me to go into it, was 
the want of white comb honey. I can get 
all I want of colored honey , but want hun- 
dreds of tons of white honey for my house. 
I began the honey business at Cincinnati, 
in 1865, removed to Chicago in 1869, where L 
continued the business, keeping many hands 
at work. peddling direct to the consumer. 
I wanted to extend my business and did so 
in the Eastern States, afterward in Europe. 
I nage some lots of very nice honey 
from California and depended on them 
greatly for my supply of white honey, but 
it did not come. I got a big order from 


Apiary. 


Europe, had a great deal of trouble to fill it, 


and could not do it entirely. Could not get 
such honey as we wanted to ship there. 

We packed comb and extracted honey in 
jars and had great difficulty from its candy- 
ing. Boiling honey hurts its flavor. 1 went 
into the country to see bee-keepers about 
getting nice honey by migratory bee- pen 
ing. Going from place to place, could get 
noencouragement. I went South and found 
lots of white clover, have traveled in the 
South considerable. IthoughtI could make 
a good thing by planting some seed of good 
honey plants, so I got $60. worth of melilot 
clover seed, and I have it yet. I tried to 


get land to plant it on, but could not get it. 
Then I resolved to try the floating apiary, 
and began to build two barges. Ton 
kept from starting as early as [I wanted to, 
fully six weeks, by a variety of causes 
beyond my control. I did not get as many 
bees as I wanted. Our machinery broke 
down twice, which threw us back eight 
days. We were getting behind all the time, 
so we closed up the hives with wire cloth. 
Our colonies were very strong, and we lost 
about 50 by smothering. Owing to lateness 
of the season I coneluded not to go far 
North and put my bees on shore about 60 
miles above St. Louis. My bees arein good 
condition for wintering. The floating 
apiary is an experiment yet. I put about 
$12,000 in the venture, and I shall keep try- 
ing till 1 know whether it will sueceed or 
not. Linvite any of you who wish, to come 
down and see us. I expect to take my bees 
to New Orleans this winter. I may not 
bring all my bees North, but keep some 
down there for experiment. I propose to 
try the house apiary principle on the boats. 
I would like to ask some one who knows, if 
bees notice color more than form. A great 
many bees get into the river, possibly 25 per 
eent. The riversin the South run on ridges, 
and when the river rises it runs over into 
bayous and deposits soil, slanting off into 
the swamps. The little streams all run 
swiftly. There are many peculiar things 
about working barges; have to keep the same 
side of the barge to the shore all the time. 
I propose to put the bees on the boats this 
time in cold weather, then they will come 
out and fly a few at a time. I think bees 
return to their hives more by form than by 
color. I have tried different colors. We 
got but few new swarms, the honey did not 
come in fast enough. 1 had a little steamer 
that egst ine $2,900, and sold it at a loss of 
3900. “1 thought of going up as far as St. 
Paul, but owing to difficulties could not do 
it. I propose to tow my bees only by night 
next year. My boats are near 1% 20 feet long. 
I shall wait till the weather is quite cold 
before I go South. 

The exhibit of the products of the apiary, 
books, tools. ete., at this meeting was very 
large, and in quantity and quality, would 
not have done discredit to any State or 
National Fair. 

Adjourned to meet at Hamilton, Hancock 
Co., Lll., at call of the executive committee. 

W. M. KELLOGG, Sec’y. L. H. SCUDDER, Pres. 
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Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Convention. 

This Association held its regular r quarterly 
meeting at Lancaster, Nov. 11, 1878, Pres. P. 
S. Reist in the chair. 

In the absence of the regular Secretary, 
Frank R. Diffenderffer was made Secretary 
pro tem. 

REPORTS. 


Peter S. Reist said that he recently read 
an article in which honey was recommended 
for food and for medicine, and which also 
strongly advised the formation of local 
societies for the purpose of thoroughly 
understanding the bee question. The 
amount of honey raised in this country last 





year was 18,000,000 Ibs. and 700,000 Ibs. of 
wax. The entire honey product of the 
world is about 35,600,000 Ibs. 

J. F. Hershey started in the spring with 
62 colonies. Now the account stands thus: 


By sale of 725 lbs. box honey at 20¢ . 
< 80 Ibs. extracted honey at lic 
. 146 Italian Queens 
” 17 nuclei colonies, queen ir 
hand 


DR 
To stuff for honey boxes ..............006 $10 00 
“ posvage for queens and letters........ 3 00 
© SS Giga BOG 86 BOGS. 6.06.00 cccccccncvceces 40 00 
—— $538 00 


Profit of the season’s work................ $400 60 


This is not much for 62 colonies but 
the spring was not favorable. His bees are 
all in good condition for winter ; plenty of 
honey to last till spring. 

I. G. Martin reported as follows : 

The number of colonies of bees I had 
under my management in the spring was 19, 
a few of which belonged to my neighbors 
and which [I managed the same as my own. 
These 19 increased to 38 colonies, and they 
stored 912 Ibs. of surplus honey, or an 
average of 48 Ibs. for each colony I had in 
the spring. Of this, 224 lbs. was extracted 


honey, 686 lbs, was comb honey, most of 
which was put up in sections of 144 lbs. 
each. 

The honey season was rather poor in the 


early part of the summer. Nearly all my 
comb honey was gathered from the second 
growth of red clover, which was between 
the 20th of July and the 10th of August, 
after which there was no surplus honey 
sroduced. I have soldsome of my bees ; so 
| now go in winter quarters with 29 colonies. 

Elias Hershey reported that he had 15 
colonies in the spring; now has 26; he got 
about 400 Ibs. of box honey. 

D. H. Lintner had 8 colonies in the spring; 
increased them 100 per cent. He got about 
135 Ibs. of box honey. They are in good 
condition for winter. 

H. K. Meisky had 16 colonies in the spring 
and has 23 now. He realized about 300 lbs. 
of honey. 

Jacob Christ wintered 5 colonies last year; 
out of 3 of them he got 100 Ibs. of honey. 
Two of them did very badly. 

Peter S. Reist had 25 colonies in the spring. 
He had 17 natural swarms, and has realized 
about 600 Ibs. of comb honey. His bees are 
now in fine condition for winter, nothwith- 
standing the unfavorable season. 

Rev. S. K. Boves had 2 colonies, 1 black 
and 1 Italian. He got 30 lbs. of honey from 
the two. The Italians madenearly twice as 
much as the other. 

John Musselman had 7 colonies and now 
has 18. The honey yield was small, per- 
haps 50 Ibs. 


WINTERING BEES. 


I. G. Martin said : 

My mode of wintering is on the summer 
stand by preparing them in the following 
way: I remove all the frames but 6, and if 
the colony is not very strong, 1 take them 
all out but 5, or even 4, and then 1 putina 
tight division, so that the bees are very 


much crowded ; then they can keep warm 
much better. 1 then make a large box that 
will give about 3 inches space between it 
and the hive all around, on 6 inches higher 
than the hive. The hive is then set in the 
box and a passage is kept open between the 
two by placing 2 strips of board, 3 inches 
long and ¥4 inch thick, on the bottom of the 
box—one on each side of the entrance. A 
piece of board, 3 inches wide, is then laid 
across the two strips, so that the bees can 
pass out and in when the weather will 
permit. The cover is then taken off the 
hive and 2 sticks, 44 inch thick, are laid 
across the frames, and a piece of cloth is 
spread on the frames, covering the whole top 
of the hive. Then all the space around and 
over the hive is filled with dry wheat chaff ; 
then a tight cover should be put on to keep 
it dry. 

I will give a few reasons why I think 
wintering bees packed in chaff is preferable 
to any other method. First. The work 
can be done as soon as the honey season is 
past, and with small colonies as early as 
August. Second. It can be done at odd 
hours, when it will not interfere with other 
business. Third. The packing prevents 
the escape of any scent of honey from the 
packed hives to attract bees from other 
colonies, hence, if all are so packed, robbing 
is effectually prevented in the bee-yard. 
Fourth. The bees have an opportunity to 
fly at any time during the winter when the 
weather will permit—an advantage which, 
we think, no one will dispute. Fifth. 
There is no carrying of heavy hives filled 
with honey to and from the the bee-house. 
Sixth. During the cold weather of April 
and early May these packed hives will be 
much warmer than those outside. The bees 
will spread over more surface of comb, a 
larger amount of brood will be found there 
and the colony will increase in size much 
faster and sooner than it could possibly be 
made to do if kept at this time on the sum- 
mer stand without protection by any known 
process whatever, except it be by the 
addition to it of bees and brood from other 
hives. Seventh. After the bees are prepared 
for winter, they need no more care till the 
following April, leaving the bee-keeper at 
liberty to attend to other business for 5 or 6 
months. Thisis, of course, oily when good 
colonies with plenty of stores, are selected 
for wintering. 

The cost of boxes is considered by some 
who have not used them an objection to 
their use. A box can be made of good pine 
lumber, with a good bottom and tight board 
cover, at a cost of about 60 cents, and if they 
are put in the dry through the summer they 
will last for years. 

J. F. Hershey has wintered bees in vari- 
ous ways, but never succeeded on summer 
stands. Bees do not winter in low situa- 
tions nearly so well as on more elevated 
ground. Hehas a regular house where he 
winters his colonies. 

D. H. Lintner winters his bees on summer 
stands. He takes out all the frames, leaves 
only combs enough for the bees to cover 
easily. He hangs some old cloths over the 
top, and on these he places a board to kee 
them in place. He has always had geek 
success. 





H. K. Meisky winters his bees on a sum- 
mer stand. He has tried nearly every plan, 
but likes the suutmer stands best. 

P.S. Reist, after trying all the various 
plans recommended, has concluded leaving 
the bees on their summer stands as the best. 
He covers them with blankets, but nothing 
else. He recommended some covering. 


DO BEES DESTROY FRUIT ? 


J. F. Hershey watched his bees closely 
this summer. He took a bunch of grapes, 
dipped it into some honey and put it Into 
a hive; the bees removed all the honey but 
left the grapes untouched ; he Jeft them for 
days. He also cut the skins of grapes, after 
which the bees abstracted the juices, but 
they did not go at the sound grapes. He 
also exhibited grapes that had Jain in a hive 
of bees 41 days and they were never touched. 
His bees are Italians. 

S. R. Boyer has studied the natural his- 
tory of the bee. His neighbors have fre- 
quently complained of his bees destroying 
their grapes, but he watched them closely 
and he never saw them injure a single 
grape. He has known persons who actually 
trapped bees and killed them. He thought 
this both a sin and a shame. 

I. G. Martin watched his bees closely this 
summer. He took a bunch of grapes, 
bruised them, when they were immediately 
covered with bees who eat them. He then 
removed the crushed grapes and put whole 
ones in their place ; after running over them 
and finding no open fruit, they gave over 
their search and left. 

H. K. Meisky had a grape vine close behind 
his bee stand. He watched his grapes by 
the hour and never saw a single one torn 
open by the bees. 

Elias Hershey has also watched them but 
could detect no damage done by them. 

Frank R. Diffenderfer said: Up to Sep- 
tember 30th there were no broken or bursted 
grapes on his vines, and as he expected, no 
bees. On the eveningof that day, however, 
there was a rain, followed by a hot sun on 
the following day. A good many grapes split 
open in consequence, and in a few hours 
the bunches were covered with bees, for the 
first time during the season, hunting out the 
broken grapes, and, as usual, molesting none 
. of the sound ones, A careful watch revealed 
no depredations by bees on grapes that 
were not first injured by some other means. 

The unanimous opinion of the persons 
present was that the bees do not tear open 
and destroy fruit. : 


IS THERE SUCH A THING AS BEES FREEZ- 
ING IF ORDINARY CARE IS USED ? 

S. R. Boyer once thought they did, but he 
has changed his mind completely. They 
become dormant sometimes as to be seem- 
ingly dead, but a change in the weather 
revives them. Keep a colony dry, hang it 
up or let it stand, and it will never be injured 
by cold. 

J. F. Hershey does not believe bees will 
freeze in the hive, but he has seen them get 
dormant, and in that condition, being 
unable to get at the honey, they starved— 
starved not frozen. 

D. H. Lintner hada colony that congregated 
at the bottom of the hive over night, in the 


morning they were all lying on the ground 
seemingly dead ; he took them into a warm 
room. when they all revived. 

J. F. Hershey had a similar experience. 
In this case, thinking they were dead, he 
threw them into the snow, but taking up 
the queen she gave signs of life; he then 
i up the rest and they revived when 
ed. 

It was generelly agreed upon that bees 
starved oftener than froze. They can grow 
cold and freeze between two combs of 
honey—honey is itself cold enough to freeze 
them. They must have means to keep them- 
selves warm besides honey itself. It was 
however stated that bees sometimes are 
frozen when filled with honey. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF COMB 
FOUNDATION ? 


J. F. Hershey read a short paper on this 
question. There is a great gain in using 
comb foundation, one-fifth of the labor be- 
ing saved. The great advantage is that if 
such a foundation, 12 inches square, is given 
to a colony, over 2,000 bees can go to work 
at once to draw out the cells. On the other 
hand if an empty frame is given to them 
only 5 or 6 bees can go to work until the 
comb is started ; in5 or 6 hours, perhaps 75 
more bees can get to work and so each hour 
the number is increased until the frame is 
filled. It is thus seen how much time is 
saved by the use of the foundation. A 
stright comb is insured in every case. 

. G. Martin agreed with Mr. Hershey. 
He has tried the comb foundation and has 
had excellent results. In 24 hours the bees 
ean have complete combs. They canall get 
to work at once and press forward their 
work rapidly. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to 
meet again the second Monday in February. 

P.S. Rest, Pres. 

F. R. DIFFENDERFER, Sec. pro tem. 
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Southern Kentucky Convention. 


This Association met at Horse Cave, Hart 


Co., Ky., Nov. 1, 1878. After reading the 
minutes of the last meeting and attending 
to the routine business, a discussion was 
inaugurated upon 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Mr. Greer said he had successfully intro- 
duced queens by the following method: 
Catch the old queen and remove or kill her, 
then smoke the bees until they are all sub- 
dued, turning the queens loose in the hive ; 
he had put in five queens thus in one day 
without loss. 

Mr. Smith would cage the queen, put in 
a hive between brood comb and release her 
in 24 to 48 hours. 

Mr. Munford said hungry bees would kill 
a strange queen ; he would smear the queen 
with honey before releasing her. 

The President preferred to cage queens 
unless all the bees were young; if hatching 
brood was removed to a new hive and the 
queen put in, there would be no danger of 
her being killed, but that could only be 
done in very warm weather. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Dr. N. P. Allen and W. Cook were nomi- 
nated for President. Dr. Allen did not 
want the place, said he had served the asso- 
ciation as President since its organization, 
and hoped the members would vote for Mr. 
Cook, who was accordingly elected. Dr. 
Allen was elected Secretary, and Mr. W. 
W. Wright, Treasurer. 

The following Vice Presidents were 
elected: R.S. Munford, Hart Co.; N. H. 


Holman, Barren Co.; T. MeGoodnight, Al- 
Jen Co.; W. L. Dulaney, Warren Co.; T. E 


Shelton, Logan Co.; J. G. Allen, Cumberland 
Co 


The time and place for holding the spring 
meeting of this association was then voted 
upon, and Gainsville, Allen Co., was selected 
as the place, and the first Friday in May 
1879, as the time. 

The Committee on the state of bee culture 
reported as follows: From the information 
before us, we conclude that the past season 
has been a very poor one, with but little 
increase, and the honey crop almost a fail- 
ure. We are satisfied that hundreds of colo- 
nies will perish during the coming winter, 
unless fed. Weadvise all to examine and 
give them the necessary care. 

The Committee on apiarian supplies re- 
ported as follows: We would respectfully 
report the following articles on exhibition : 
From Thomas G. Newman & Son, honey 
jars, Van Deusen’ bee feeder, and books, all 
of which we would recommend to bee- 
keepers. 

Dr. N. P. Allen exhibited Bingham’s 
smoker, which we heartily recommend, also 
comb foundation made on a machine of his 
own manufacture, which he sells at $1.00. 
Itseems to be as good as foundation made 
on $40 to $160 machines. The foundation 
and machine we would recommend to bee- 
keepers. 

J. W. Elder has a section bee-hive on ex- 
hibition. 

The Treasurer, Mr. W. W. Wright, sub- 
mitted a report showing $2.05 in the 
treasury, which was approved. 

On motion, the convention went into the 
discussion of questions according to the 
programme. 


WHO SHOULD KEEP BEES AND HOW SHOULD 
THEY KEEP THEM ? 


Dr. Whitlock opened the discussion with 
an earnestness that gave life and ambition 
to the subject. Among the many good 
things he said, an ignorant, lazy, or a high, 
tempered man should not keep bees, only 
intelligent and industrious men and women 
would make bee-keeping a success. As to 
how they should keep them, he said in 
movable frame hive, near the ground, with 
saw dust around the hive, and a lighting 
board to reach the ground ; he preferred the 
Langstroth hive. 

Mr. Cook followed with a short and stir- 
ring speech. Said farmers and all profes- 
sional men should keep bees, but there 
were some so careless and negligent that 
they could have no luck; said these ‘“ bad- 
luck” fellows could raise no corn, the hogs 
would get in and destroy it ; could raise no 
wheat, for the cattle would get in and 








destroy it all, for the want of good fences to 
— them out; bees were eaten up with 
moth on account of old box hives, with 
er cks and openings in them. He said to 
keep bees right we should have good frame 
hives, made of well seasoned stuff, and by 
a good workman ; the poor man should keep 
bees to furnish his table with a sweet mor- 
sel, and make his wife and children happy 
in the enjoyment of one of God’s greatest 
blessings to man. He said there was a 
spark of intelligence in all of God’s 
creatures, and that bees could be trained to 
know a white hat from a black one, to know 
their owner, etc. 


HAS A MOTH-PROOF HIVE BEEN INVENTED? 


Dr. Whitlock said there had not. 

K. S. Munford said he had his hives made 
of seasoned lumber, by a good workman, and 
all the cracks and corners inside sealed with 
rosin and beeswax; said the moth fly 
deposited her eggs on the outside of the 
hive, and when the moth worm hatched, it 
crawls in at the entrance of the hive, unob- 
served by the bees; the said fly never 
entered the hive. 

Dr. Allen said he thought friend§Munford 
was certainly mistaken, as the moth miller 
ean be seen entering the hive and is often 
found inside the hive of weak colonies ; that 
the moth egg was deposited on the combs in 
the bottom of the cells ; and that he believes 
the moth egg was often deposited in the 
flowers and earried in the hive with the 
pollen gathered by the bees. 


TRANSFERRING BEES. 


N. H. Holman, the alternate on that ques- 
tion, gave in a few appropriate sentences, 
his mode of transferring. 


OVER-STOCKING. 


The Secretary read the following essay : 
As this subject has never been discussed 
before this association, I know of no better 
method of bringing it intelligently before 
you than giving my individual experience. 
Vhen I had but few colonies of bees I got 
more surplus honey per hive than I did 
after increasing them to a larger number, 
say from 50 to 100. Iam fully satisfied that 
we can overstock our bee pastures, as well 
as our clover and grass pastures. and none 
will question that this can be and is often 
done. I am aware that during our poplar 
and white clover harvests, especially in 
some sections, that it would require a very 
large number of colonies to gather the 
honey in reach of the apiary, from the mil- 
lions of flowers that bloom in our fields and 
forests, but, as this great flow of honey lasts 
but a few days, or weeks at most, it would 
be unwise, to say the least of it, to have in 
an apiary a larger number of bees than 
would be able to gather a sufficient amount 
of stores to keep up brood-rearing to a wini- 
mum point during the warm season. It is 
well known by ail specialists in bee cul- 
ture that during the early spring and sum- 
mer months that there is often but little to 
be gathered from nature’s flora, and that 
where bees are collected in very large num- 
bers that they lose much valuable time in 
visiting flowers already robbed of their 
stores. It is an admitted fact by our largest 








bee owners that a given point can be over- 
stocked, and they have their bees in 
separate apiaries. I am satisfied that the 
more bees we have in one place the less 
amount of surplus honey we will get per 
hive; that is my experience. Then 1 would 
advise, if we have a large number of colo- 
hies, that we place them in separate apia- 
ries, as that will give us much more satis- 
factory results, in surplus honey or increase 
of colones. 

BEE HIVES. 


On motion, Mr. Elder, of Breckenridge 
county, was allowed ten minutes to speak of 
the hive which he had on exhibition. 

Rev. Eli Owens, of Barren county, ex- 
plained the Golden Bee Hive. 


WHICH WILL PAY BEST, 


EXTRACTED HONEY ? 


Dr. Allen. It depends very much on cir- 
cumstances which would pay the best; 
depending altogether on the shape the 
honey was harvested in, and the distance 
and cost of transportation to market; he 
said comb honey in large boxes was a drug 
in the market, but in neat 2 lb. boxes would 
sell readily and bring five cents per pound 
more than boxes holding 6 to 20 goenlla. 


COMB OR 


HOW TO WINTER IN THIS CLIMATE, 


Was argued by Mr. Reynolds and Mr. 
Munford, and it was agreed that out-door 
wintering was the best, giving upward ven- 
tilation, with top story filled with sawdust, 
chaff or leaves, and that every hive should 
have at least 20 Ibs. of honey and that weak 
colonies should be doubled so as to secure 
sufficient warmth to keep the bees from 
freezing in extreme cold weather. Plenty 
of stores, plenty of bees, and keep them 
dry, with upward ventilation, were points 
conceded as essential to successful winter- 
ing. 

COMB FOUNDATION. 


The Secretary read the following essay : 
Comb foundation is a valuable addition to 
the apiary. It is made of pure beeswax 
and is fastened in the frames for the bees to 
build the cells upon, which they readily do 
when given them during the honey harvest. 
If the foundation is thick enough they use 
the wax in building the cells, and save the 
honey which they would have used in pro- 
ducing the wax by the natural processes. 
Comb foundation was first invented by the 
lamented Samuel Wagner, the founder of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and I believe 
was patented by him. At first it was diffi- 
cult to get moulds that worked satisfactori- 
ly; after awhile a machine was invented, 
and it was manufactured and used at first 
sparingly, but proving to be so valuable, 
was soon used extensively, some manu- 
facturers selling thousands of pounds of it 
per annum. Comb foundation machines are 
now offered in the market at from $40 to 
$100. Some use metalic plates for making it 
that cost but little. I have succeeded in 


making a mould that costs but little and turns 
out a nice article of foundation, some of 
which I present you for inspection. The 
mould is dipped in melted wax and the 
foundation is removed and the mould wet 
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and dipped again. 1 can, in an hour, mould 
5 to 10 lbs. of wax. I use my own wax, 
taking care to have it pure and clean. It is 
true the cells are not so perfect on one side 
of it, but the bees seem to accept it as 
readily, and work it as rapidly as founda- 
tion made by machinery. Every oneshould 
use it, e®pecially for starters in boxes. I 
know by my own experience it will pay to 
use it. Some have complained that it would 
injure the sale of comb honey as it would be 
noticed and objected to by ‘consumers, but 
that is not the case, according to my experi- 
ence. I recommend its use in surplus honey 
department, but can’t say I would for the 
brodd chamber, as it will sag in extreme 
hot weather. Some make the foundation on 
fine linen and on fine wire cloth, and if the 
bees will accept it, 1 am of the opinion it 
would prove a success in the brood chamber. 
All should try it and see for themselves. Get 
a mould and work up your own wax and 
save money. 


BEES EXEMPT. 


Dr. N. P. Allen offered the following 
resolution, which, on motion, was unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, Yhat it is the sense of this convention 
that every man in the State of Kentucky ought to be 
allowed as many as4colonies of bees not subject to 
execution and sale for debt, and that the President 
shall appoint a committee of three to bring it before 
the next Legislature of Kentucky and urge its pas- 
sage. 

The President appointed the following 
committee to carry out the resolution: W. 
L. Dulaney, N. P. Allen, I. N. Greer, J. R. 
Mosely and J. Adams. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Committee to prepare programme for next 
meeting, to print and distribute the same— 

. T. Sears, James Erwin, W. L. Dulaney 
and W. W. Wright. 

Committee on arrangements for next 
meeting—T. M. McGoodnight, Henry 
Moore, J. Erwin and W. L. Sears. 

Committee on apiarian wants and_sup- 
plies for next meeting—N. P. Allen, D. 8. 
T. Botts, J. L. Garvin and J. L. Smith. 

The Secretary offered the following reso- 
lution, which, on motion, was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolwed, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered the citizensof Horse Cave and, vicinity for 
the use of their church to hold the meeting of this 
convention, and to Bro. J. L. Smith and lady for the 
sumptuous dinner furnished on the grounds. 


On motion the convention adjourned to 
meet at Gainsville, Allen Co. Ky., on the first 
Friday in May 1879, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

N.P. ALLEN, Sec. W. Cook, Pres. 
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Cedar Valley Convention. 


This Association held its regular meeting 
at Wayerly, Iowa, Oct. 26, 1878, Thomas 
Lashbrook, Vice President, in the chair 3; 
John Bird, Secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Schofield, of Nashua, said that bees 
wintered out of doors consumed 34 more 
honey than those wintered in cellars. He 
put inside tier up to floor, then another tier, 
with an alley of 2 feet between. Advises 


{ returning hives to same place occupied pre- 


a a i ai 


vious year. 
quiet. 
top. 

Mr. Brown, of Waverly, has tried all 
ways and finds it difficult to succeed every 
winter with any one way. Thinks carrying 
lights in cellar does not damage bees. Uses 
all kinds of hives—tall, long, short, and 
wide. Can see no difference in wintering. 
Thinks best to put bees in cellar early, set- 
ting the hives, quite slanting. No upper 
ventilation. Don’t advise giving bees win- 
ter flights. 

Mr. Lashbrook, of Waverly, said that he 
sometimes failed in same plan that was suc- 
cessful at other times. Attributes this to 
the different conditions of bees. Advises 
yutting in cellar and keeping water in cellar. 
Thinks it absorbs the moisture. . 

Mr. Tracy, of Pearl Rock, wintered 24 
colonies. Weighed them 1st of Nov. last, 
and those put in cellar then consumed dur- 
ing the winter9 lbs. of honey. Some put in 
cellar the last of November consumed 13 
lbs. of honey. Others put in cellar 1st of 
January consumed from that time 9 Ibs. of 
honey. 

Mr. Sturdevant, of Waverly, puts bees in 
cellar early in Nov. and ventilates freely 
from above. Has good success. 

Mr. Collins, of Waverly, uses American 
and Langstroth hives. Winters in cellar. 
Gives plenty of upward ventilation, often 
taking off honey board and boxes. Ll’refers 
the Langstroth hive. 

Mr. West, of Plainfield, winters in cellar. 


Cellar should be dry, dark and 
Uses a straw-lined hive and mats on 


Has, when bees became uneasy, put wire 
cloth over entrance, but does not like the 


plan. Does not believe in fastening the 
bees in hive, or in much upward vintilation. 

Mr. Findley, of Waverly, has had good 
success in wintering bees in cellar. Gives 
plenty of upward ventilation. 

Of the different kinds of bees M. E. Scho- 
field said he preferred the Itaiian to the 
black bee. Are more peaceable and better 
workers, though they dwindle more in spring 
than the black for the reason that they are 
more anxious to get out when the weather 
is not suitable. With his management can 
see no difference between black and Italian 
bees about working in honey boxes. 

Mr. Bowen prefers the Italian to black 
bees. Italians store more surplus honey. 

Mr. Lashbrook prefers the hybrid to either 
for honey. The nearer pure Italian the 
more peaceable the bee. Prefers the [talian 
to the black bee. 

Mr. Tracy has kept no pure Italian bees, 
but has some hybrids, and found during the 
past season that the black bees have done 
best, storing more honey in boxes. 

Mr. West prefers the Italian bees. 

Mr. Lashbrook does not like the general 
use of the honey extractor and would only 
use it as a tool in the apiary. 

Mr. Bowen agrees with Mr. Lashbrook in 
the use of the extractor. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Tuos. LASHBROOK, Chairman. 
JOHN Birp, Sec. pro tem. 
— > @ oe —— 
(33> Never undertake to keep many bees 


unti) you have become familiar with their 
nature and habits. 


N. E. Wisconsin Convention. 


(The full report is published in a pamphlet; 
by request, we give the following condensed 
report.—ED.] 

On September 3d, 1878, the meeting was 
called to order at De Pere, Wis. After 
reading the constitution and hearing the 
Secretary’s report, new members were 
admitted. 

After the President’s address, which was 
listened to with interest, the following 
paper by Edwin France, of Platteville, was 
read, on 

WINTERING. 


I have always wintered out of doors. I 
first used the Metcalf hive, 12x12 inches, 8 
frames, 17 inches high; but after repeated 
losses in winter I came to the conclusion it 
was too small, and not sufficiently protected 
for winter. I then made a hive 28 inches 
square; put in a stationary partition one 
way, thus making a hive 28x311¢ inches, 21 
inches high, with movable ends. That 
gives room for as many frames as a colony 
of bees can use. To winter, set the frames 
in the center—usually 10 frames; put in 
movable partition boards, and fill in at each 
end with straw, also overhead with straw or 
chaff. See BEE JOURNAL, June No., page 
184, I think I have a good chaff hive. 

I am satisfied that a tall hive is much bet- 
ter to winter in out of doors, as the honey 
will be rm! over the bees, and the 
warmth of the bees will allow them to fol- 
low it up as they use it; when, if they were 
in shallow hives, they would often eat their 
way up to the top, and then starve with 
plenty of honey all around them, in frosty 
combs, that they could not use until the 
weather got warmer, enough so to remove 
the frost, and by that time the bees are dead. 
But, for comb honey, if you winter in-doors, 
a shallow hive, I think, would be best. 


SWARMING. 


I am a strong advocate of division, or 
artificial swarming. Usually about the time 
white clover comes into bloom—from June 
1to 10. Take some of the strongest colo- 
nies, and find the queen; if her wings are 
not —— clip them, then put her in a 
eage. Next, take 2 g00d brood combs (some- 
times I take 1 and sometimes 3, but usually 
2), and with the combs, about a quart of 
bees ; put the combs and bees in an empty 
hive, anywhere in the yard ; then put in the 
old hive as many empty frames as I took 
combs out, and liberate the queen in the old 
hive. To another colony I do as before, 
putting the combs I take out with the others 
in the new hive. I then work the third 
colony in the same way, and by this time we 
have 6 or more combs and bees in the new 
one. Put the comb snug between the mova- 
ble partition boards, and give them no 
empty frame to build comb ir until their 
queen is hatched, for if they build any, it 
will be drone comb. If there is too much 
honey, extract it, and that will give them 
work todo. Go over the whole apiary in 
the same way, and make as many new colo- 
nies as necessary, using the extractor if 
there is much honey ; but I hardly ever use 





the extractor at the first. Now we are done 
with this yard for 10 days, or, if itis stormy 
it will do for 12 days. If we don’t go until 
12 days, the first thing when I get there is to 
open these colonies and cut out the surplus 
queen-cells—for very likely they are then 
coming out of the cells—cage them, one 
queen or cellin a cage, leaving one cell in 
each hive to mature. Use the extractor 
pees freely when the clover is in full 

loom ; I go over the whole, as before, mak- 
ing more new colonies, and filling out the 
new ones made last time, up to 10 frames. 
Now, we give al! the new ones, made to-day, 
a hatched young queen, or cell taken from 
those started 10 or 12 days ago, anc then 
leave for 10 days more. In this way 1 breed 
queens from the strongest and most prolific 
colonies and keep the comb building con- 
fined to colonies where there is a prolific 
queen ; consequently I get nearly all worker 
comb, as 1 put empty frames into the center 
of the brood nest, where they build only 
worker comb. Should 7 build any drone 
comb, cut it out and let them try again. L 
keep all strong and ready for any emergency 
or check in the honey harvest. As soon as 
young queens mature and are laying, clip 
their wings; when they get a quantity of 
brood, treat them as old colonies, taking 
brood combs from them to help make other 
new ones. A young, virgin queen is more 
likely to be accepted than a queen cell. This 
year my bees have destroyed one cell out of 
three, on an average, while I have not Jost a 
hatched queen by introducing her right 
among the bees as soon as the colony is 
finished. Of course | must keepa record of 
work, a sample of which can be seen in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, June number, 
1878, page 185. 

PAINTING HIVES. 

I used to paint all white, but came to the 
conclusion that 1 lost too many of my young 
queens on their bridal trip—usually about 1 
out of 7—whenall were white. Now] paint 
as different as possible—for instance, one all 
white, one all brown, one with white top and 
brown body, and one with brown top and 
white an & ete. Lalso have a cream color 
and a brick color; so with the four colors 
every hive looks differently from others near 


only 2 out of over 60. 


SECTION BOXES. 


I think the 444x4% box is too small, as very 
few of them get 1 Ib. of honey in them, full 
weight. I like the 2 Ib. boxes best; my 
bees will fill out the corners of a 2 lb. box 
better than the 1 Ib. 


It was a backward spring. My bees com- 
menced to make a little ego June 10th, 
and did very well up to a 13th, on clover, 
as there was no basswood this year. No. of 
colonies in 1877, 100; 3 this spring were 


queenless ; that left_me 97 colonies to start | 


with, this spring. Up to July 18th I got 
5,000 Ibs. extracted honey from 57 colonies 
and their increase; 1,000 lbs. in section boxes 
from 40 colonies and their increase. Last 
year 1 had 7,000 Ibs. extracted, and sold _ it 
all at home in our little village of 4,000 in- 
habitants, and to surrounding farmers, at 10 
and 15 cents per pound. 


| the earth. 





| and observing. 





WINTERING BEES. 


The Secretary then read the following 
paper by Mr. James Heddon, of Dowagiac, 

ich.: 

After 9 years of quite extensive experi- 
menting, I will give you what I think about 
wintering. I believe there is a winter epi- 
demic. I think it is taken through the 
honey. I believe it causes us more loss than 
all other causes combined, twice over. Cold 
aggravates the disease, much. I consider 
judicious feeding of sugar syrup, to winter 
on, a potent remedy. I also consider such 
feeding too expensive to be practical ; I pre- 
fer taking the risk. Were I to establish a 
new apiary, I should make one building 
about 14x48 feet, and two stories high, to be 
divided into apartments for honey room, 
work shop, ete. Under this I should dig a 
cellar the full size of it, and 644 feet deep. 
I should have an 8 inch double floor, filled 
with saw dust, or the like, to my building, 
and have the building set within 8 inches of 
I want a stove in one of the 
rooms above—say in the honey room. I 
would have a pipe, from within 8 inches of 
the cellar bottom, running straight up, and 
going into the stove pipe above. ow, I 
want a vent hole through the wall out doors, 
and one through the floor, into the honey 
room. Put a damper in the pipe from the 
cellar, just above the floor. Now, when this 
damper is open, and the stove is active, 
there will be a draft that will nearly carry 
up a feather from the bottom of the cellar. 
If you wish to send warmed fresh air to the 
cellar, open the trap door in the honey room. 
This should be large enough to go down 
through, to save unpacking the outer doors. 
If you wish to introduce cool, fresh air, 
open the door ventilator through the wall. 

ow, don’t put but 100 colonies into this 
large cellar, and you will find yourself able 
to accomplish that most important object, of 
keeping your bees cool in a warm time. 
Such a cellar, so arranged, will also keep a 
few colonies warm in the coldest weather. 
Don’t take out the bees till all danger of 
second winter is over. I believe the pack- 
ing box is a fine thing to spring bees with, 


| but, in your latitude, I should not dare to 
€ 1 | depend upon it to winter in. 
it. scarcely ever lose a queen—this year | 


It is costly, 
cumbersome, laborious and mussey, and, un- 
like the well made cellar, is its bulk worse 
than a dead loss through the summer, while 
the cellar is very useful to the honey pro- 
ducer. 

The above conclusions have been arrived 
at, not by theorizing, but by experimenting 
Something may develop 
itself that will far excell the cellar for win- 


tering, but, as yet, I think it has not. 


I will mention that so far as I can deter- 
mine, by experimenting with 100 colonies 
for 3 years, I can see no importance as to 
upward or lower ventilation of the hives. I 
find na use for “cloths,” or any “‘absorbents’’, 
about a hive, at any time of year. 


You will notice by the last tabular report 
of the N. E. B. K. Association, that the cel- 
lar, for wintering, came off victorious. And 
how many of those cellars, do you suppose, 
were so large as to hold the bees — in 
a warm spell, and so arranged as to keep 
them at 40° to 45°, in a very cold time ? 





I am of the opinion that races, or strains, 
of bees vary much, in their ability to bear 
winter grief. lf I was buying bees or queens, 
I should favor those who had good * luck ” 
in wintering, as well as pilling up surplus ? 


BEST TIME AND MODE OF INCREASE. 


A paper by Crowfoot Bros. of Hartford, 
Wis., was read, as follows : 

There are several objects in view—such as 
immediate profits and the surest increase ; 
a very good way for a person who does not 
intend to learn the business, and for the old- 
fashioned bee-keeper, who already knows 
too much in his own estimation, is to let the 
bees do their own swarming. But scientific 
bee-keepers know better. The best time to 
increase bees is when there is an abundant 
supply of natural forage, and colonies are 
very strong. Underany other circumstances 
it is dangerous. Sometimes it works first- 
rate to take a comb of bees and brood from 
a hive, about the 1st of June, and let them 
work up toa colony by winter ; butit is un- 
safe. Again, 't will sometimes work very 
well to divide after the main honey crop is 
over, if they have honey enough for both 
colonies. June is usually the best time to 
increase. Then, if anything goes wrong, 
there is time to make it right from strong 
colonies, by taking brood from strong and 
giving it to weak colonies. For immediate 
profit, to double them is enough. 


PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 


The following interesting paper was read 
by Mr. Claussen, of Mishicott : 


The most essential and necessary thing, to 
raise comb honey, in a favorable season, is 
to have the colonies you intend to use for 
comb honey strong in numbers early in the 
season. To realize this, if the colony hasa 
good fertile queen, you can help them by in- 
serting an empty frame of worker comb into 
the brood nest, between the brood combs, 
though never more than the bees can cover 
well, as this will spread the brood. and 
induce the queen to greater activity. Feed- 
ing them, although they have plenty of 
honey in the hive, will stimulate them much, 
so that they can stand the cold snaps better, 
which we generally havein this climate. If 
too many empty combs are inserted at once, 
it will sometimes weaken, aye, even destroy 
a nice colony, if cold, rough weather sets in. 
Bees then concentrate, in order to keep 
up the necessary animal heat, and, conse- 
quently, the most outside brood will chill, 
and, if left in the hive, may, I think, cause 
foul brood, as the chilled brood and bees 
will begin to decay, which the bees do not 
like to remove. 


The next point is what kind of a recepta- 
cle the bees are given. Section boxes, I 
think, are superior to any other box or thing 
that may be putinto a hive. To make them 
work in them, 1 put some pieces of comb 
(generally drone), which I cut out of some 
frames of the brood chamber, where they 
sometimes build drone instead of worker 
comb. For this purpose 1 have a pan with 
some melted wax wherein 1 dip the edge of 
the comb, and paste it to the upper piece of 
the section. If one has no piece of comb, 
comb foundation answers just as well, but 





if one has enough of new comb pieces, I 
consider them better than foundation ; any- 
how, they are a great deal cheaper to the 
bee-keeper. Heretofore I have been using 
Jarger sized boxes, that weigh, when well 
filled, 5 Ibs. and over; they are glassed on 
two sides, and wood on four. ut, after 
visiting the office of the AMEBICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, at Chicago, and in Cincinnati 
with our brother bee-keeper C. F. Muth, I 
saw the section filled for the first time. I 
made some after that and find that bees 
work in them more readily than in the 
larger boxes, as they can get into the sec- 
tions the whole length, whereas the old 
boxes had only holes bored in the bottom. 
For another reason I like the sections better, 
which is in getting out bees after they are 
filled. It was quite a bother with the old 
boxes, but the sections can be taken out one 
by one, and the bees brushed off. 

The third and last point is favorable 
weather from March to October. Frosts like 
we had in May, havea great influence on 
bees, for the production of honey, for they 
spoiled a great lot of blossoms. For 
example, the basswood or linn, this year 
had no blossoms, except those that hung 


| over the water, which, I believe absorbs the 


frosts. If the weather is not favorable, 


although the bee-keeper may understand 
his business ever so well, and pay ever so 
much attention to his “ pets,” all is in vain. 


| At9a.m.on the 4th, all the bee-keepers 
| gathered at the apiary of Mrs. Dunham, and 


an informal meeting was held till nearly 
halt past eleven. They found there all the 
modern improvements, in her neat and 
roomy honey house, a place for each of them 
and each one in its place. Her apiary, o 

40 colonies, in nicely painted white hives, 
with raspberry bushes to protect them from 
the sun, in connection with her oy | 
residence, with its wide gravel walks an 

neatly mowed lawn, forms a_ beautiful 
picture, in its setting of dark green leaves 
of oak and hickory, which surround and 
overshadow her pleasant home, while the 
cheerful hum of the bright-bat:ded Italians, 
the merry voices of children, left no idea of 
incompleteness in their minds, as, after a 
couple af hours spent in conversation and 
exainination of implements, etc., they re- 
turned to the hotel, Where Mr. Hart gave 
the following on the 


BEE FORAGE OF WISCONSIN. 


I am sorry that I am not better qualified to 
do justice to so important a subject as bee 
forage in Wisconsin. It would require a 
well qualified botanist to do anything like 
what the interest of bee-keepers would 
seem to demand, for I hold that persons 
going into any business should be posted as 
to the facilities for transacting such busi- 
ness—for instance, if a man is going into 
the bee business, and is not a judge of the 
honey resources of his location, he is quite 
likely to make a mistake, and a serious one. 

My remarks in regard to bee forage will be 
principatly confined to north-east Wisconsin 
as the limitsof our Convention, and most o 
the information I shall be able to give, if 
any, will be from my own practical experi- 
ence, with what I have gathered from other 
reliable bee-keepers. 





First, then, I will say that among the 
forest trees are the maples, elms, basswood, 
tamarack and willow ; the plants are white 
clover, alsike or Swedish white clover, and 
buckwheat; there are innumerable trees and 
plants of lesser note. I consider white 
clover and basswood the two principal 
resources for the apiarist to rely on. If he 
cannot depend on these, I should think he 
has made a bad location. I will mention a 
number of plants of lesser note, and, in some 
localities, quite productive: Raspberries, 
blackberries, strawberries, whotleberries, 
dandelion, thoroughwort, motherwort, cat- 
nip, mustard, rape, fort-weed, fire-weed, 
smart-weed, golden rod; I have omitted 
wild rice, which yields quite largely of 
honey. I am also told there is a plant grow- 
ing along the Wisconsin river, and very 
profusely, but I have forgotten its name. 
There is also a plant in the cedar swamps 
north of us that yields honey of a superior 
quality. I have noticed that bees generally 
> better along the streams and in the 
vicinity of lakes and large bodies of low 
ground, where the various kinds of plants 
are not affected by the drouth. 

Mr. Sayles then read the following article 
upon the management of the 

HOME MARKET FOR HONEY. 

I believe that honey, both extracted and 
in the comb, will, with proper efforts on the 
part of the producers, very soon become a 
staple article; that extracted honey will 
largely supersede the higher grades of 
syrups, and comb honey will have its regu- 
lar place on the shelves of our grocers and 
fruit dealers, in active competition with the 
finer jellies and canned fruits. To bring this 
to pass as speedily as possible, is, in my 
judgment, the direction in which our prin- 
cipal efforts should be turned. I need not, 
of course, stop and argue the value of honey 
as food, but even we have very much yet to 
learn in regard to the various uses to which 
it may be put, and also of the wonderful 
little harvester who gathers it. We must, 
however, convince people that we have an 
article entirely wholesome, and really valu- 
able as well asadelicious article ot food. 
Explain to them why extracted honey is 
cheaper than comb. Let them see us ex- 
tract and put the honey incasks or jars, and 
see that we fill them full, and leave no room 
for adulteration. Let them see for them- 
selves the large quantities we obtain ; for 
few will at first credit the unattested state- 
ment that a colony of bees will produce 100 
lbs. of honey in a season to say nothing of 
the quantities some bee-keepers get. We 
must also discuss the matter in our local 
papers, and give recipes for its use in cook- 
ing, and show how extracted honey 
compares in price with the higher grades 
of syrups, and comb honey with the finer 
jellies and canned fruits, and how great the 
advantage is in favor of honey, in richness 
aud flavor. 

A YEAR’S MANAGEMENT OF AN APIARY. 

The following from E. Pike was read: 

I have adopted the mode of natural 
swarming for the past two years, being bet- 
ter satistied with the results than on the 
artificial plan. L always keep my colonies 
strong, with good queens, and should any 


cast off aswarm before they are very strong, 
I put them back ; otherwise, in a bad season, 
dwindling would be the result, and no sur- 
plus. I clip one wing of all my queens, as 
soon as fertile, and when a swarm issues I 
immediately pick her up, from the front of 
the hive, and place her inatumbler. I then 
set the old hive back two or three feet, and 
place my new hive in its place, giving it 
two combs of brood from the old colony and 
fili with frames of comb foundation, when 
the swarm returns to their old location, 1 
give themjthe queen, and they rushin. As 
soon as there are enough to give each hive 
an equal number of bees, I set the new hive 
in a new location, and the old in its usual 
place. Such colonies soon fill a hive, and 
produce nearly as much surplus. 

Colonies that I run for extracted honey, I 
put none but drone combs in the upper story, 
and allow as little drone comb as possible in 
the brood chamber. Queens are not apt to 
go far from the brood chamber to use drone 
comb. I extract as they commence to ae 
over, the honey being then well evaporated, 
and thus they are kept constantly at work 
at that which avails most to the bee-keeper. 

For comb honey, I use sections 5x6 inches, 
both double and single. The double can be 
used as a box, or sections; either is attract- 
ive, and sells readily. If the keeper has 
well preserved combs, the chances are, at 
least, 5 Ibs. of extracted to 1 Ib. of comb 
honey. Combs inserted for comb honey 
will not go far, in comparison to the number 
of pounds that can be obtained by extracting, 
the supply of comb would be a failure. IL 
often have many waste pieces of white 
comb that are very desirable to use in see-- 
tions. These 1 shape with the honey knife, 
by thinning the lower edges, so that they 
have the appearance of a newly started 
comb. Bees are much adverse to building 
down combs that are cut square, and not 
thinned ; the cells being so long where they 
commence, they do not build it readily. 
When cells are lengthenee, they incline up- 
ward a little, and the keeper should place all 
combs in like manner. This would be very 
essential in sealed worker combs in the 
brood chamber. The young bees, after the 
brood is capped, always lying flat on their 
backs, give their heads a slight elevation. 
I have never seen brood at that stage in any 
other position, hence the above reason. 

The best prevention against loss in win- 
tering is good ventilation. Quilts should 
never be laid on the top bars, but elevated 
some. The bees will then cluster on the top 
bars and have better access to all the combs, 
and the moisture will escape more readily ; 
the hives remaining dry inside. For this 
purpose | use a hive with top bars set down 
36 or 4inches, and tuck my quilts tightly, 
about even with the upper edge of the hive. 
The body of the hive, only, | put in winter 
quarters. Lonly lost one colony out of 77 
last winter, and that colony was queenless ; 
the rest all came out bright and vigorous. 

Keeping a sufficient number for the great- 
est capacity of bees; obtaining the best 
quality instead of the greatest quantity of 
honey ; giving the keeper the least amount 
of labor and expense, with better margins 
at the close of the season’s work, seem to be 
the most desirable points in this business. 





Mrs. Fannie Dunham exhibited a speci- | 


men of comb foundation, made on a machine 
of her own invention, the peculiarity of 
which consists in making the base of the 
cells very thin, and using more wax in the 
sides of the cells; also making the face of 
the foundation comparatively true and 


tions of the base. 
built on it, which, was inserted in her strong- 
est colony in the hot weather of July. The 
frame was filled from top to bottom ; it did 
not sag nor bulge. It has more the appear- 
ance of natural comb, as the bees begin to 
build it, having the base of the cells thin, 
and more wax in the side walls. 


Moved and earried that this meeting be | 
adjourned till the first Tuesday and Wednes- | 


day after the 20th of May, 1879, to meet at 
Hartford, Washington County. 
A. H. Hart, Pres. 
Mrs. FRANCES DUNHAM, Sec. 





Central Ohio Convention. 

This Association met at Columbus, Ohio, 
Dec. 11, 1878. J. O. B. Renick in the chair, 
and S. D. Reigel, Sec. 

Pickaway Co., has 1,808 colonies of bees, 
which produced in 1877, 18,627 lbs. of honey. 

C. J. Huston offered a resolution which 
was adopted, to the effect that the Legisla- 
ture be asked to have inserted in assessors’ 


tics as to the number of improved and 
unimproved hives, and the 
pounds of honey produced by each. 
Specimens of extracted honey, sections, 
hives and other articles were on exhibition. 
T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich,, exhibited 
his bee-smoker and uncapping knife ; also 
specimens of the new comb foundation with 
and without wire, to prevent sagging. He 


low prices. 

J. O. B. Renick spoke of production, and 
what might be. It required but little capital, 
and might pay off the State debt in one 
year. 


S. D. Riegel read an able paper on “The | 


Importance of Bee-keeping.”” He remarked 
that there are 2,000,000 colonies of bees 
in America and 70,000 bee-keepers, with a 
yield of 35,000,C00 lbs. The waxis estimated 
at 2,000,000 lbs. The sale of extracted honey 
has been injured by the adulterators. 

Mr. Bingham said the same was true of 
New Orleans molasses and other articles, 


the useof glucose for feeding bees, showing 
it very dangerous, and holding that pure 
honey is adulterated with this same article. 

Mr. Riegel spoke of the adulteration of 
honey in the Columbus market, and that the 
Association should take measures to eradi- 
cate it. 


Dr. R. G. Warner read from the Ohio | Prof. Cook said he pref i 
State Journal an article on the ‘‘ Constitu- | be proterred a large Geld for 


tion of Sugar,” written by Prof. H. Snyder, 
of the Ohio State University. 
In the discussion of this paper Mr. Bing- 


ham said there was a great difference | 


| cose, and 


| clover. 


| meet at Lancaster on the second 


number of | 
| covered with them. 
| raspberries when there was plenty of w 


i | had 3 acres of 
also addressed the Convention upon the | 


subject of the honey market and its present | 


between the natural and manufactured glu- 
he read a paper prepared by Pro. 
R. F. Kedzie, of Michigan State University, 


| Lansing, and read before the Michigan Bee 


Keepers’ Association. 
Mr. Joseph McBeth, of Columbus, spoke 


i t " | of the relative values of black {and Italian 
smooth, instead of following the indenta- 


She exhibited a comb | 


bees, preferring the latter. He favored 
raising buckwheat for bees ag well as white 
A general-discussion ensued. 

The Association finally adjourned to 
I ednesday 
in January next. 


i ef @=> 
Michigan State Convention. 
Met at Grand Rapids Dec. 4. Hon. A. B. 


| Cheeney in the Chair, T. F. Bingham Sec- 


retary. After the routine business, discus- 


sion was introduced on 


ESTABLISHING AN APIARY. 


Mr. Jas. Heddon, of Dowagiac. said much 
depended upon location and the supply of 


| white clover, basswood, buckwheat and fall 
| flora, which go toward making the honey 


“—. 
Mr. Steele, stated that the northern sec- 


| tion of the peninsula were admirably 


adapted to bees and honey; far superior to 
the southern section of the State. 


Mr. Van Ness of Newaygo county 


| remarked that a single colony of bees in hi 
blanks a column for the collection of statis- | - 4 -_ 


possession had produced an average of 10 
Ibs. of honey per day, from red raspberries. 
The whole country for 50 miles around was 
The bees worked upon 

bite 


honey in the country. 
J. D. Husted, purchased 8 colonies of bees 


| last year ; he divided them in April; they 


had little honey and nearly starved. He 
| of red raspberries from 
which the bees filled the combs in 5 weeks, 
when there was plenty of white clover. He 
has now 20 colonies and had 600 Ibs. of 
honey. His bees must have died but for the 
ag et ber Ch . 
residen eeney said he had plent 
berries but his bees did not work som hg 
Mr. Heddon said it was important for any 


| one contemplating the establisment of an 


apiary to get 6 miles away from any one else 
engaged in that business, and keep that far 
away. His bees went from 11¢ to 2 miles for 
food, and spoke of the great danger of over- 
stocking and the destruction of the business 
from too many persons in one locality en- 


| gaging in it. 
and Congress had been petitioned to prevent | 
this imposition on the public and injury of | 
honest dealers. He also read a paper against | 


Prof. Cook, spoke of the pine regions of 
Northern Michigan as _ being admirable for 
apiary purposes. He had traveled through 
that region during the past year and was 
surprised at the quantity and quality of 


| honey produced, mainly from red and black 
| raspberries. 


| son City, had made $2,300 this year upon his 


Mr. Roop. who lives near Car- 
honey, and was urging every one to engage 
in the business. Speaking for himself, 


his bees. In the pine regions there is plent 
of fall flowers and a great yield of fall 
honey. 

The following was passed 


: resolution 
unanimously : 





Whereas, We have reason to believe that Northern 
Michigan offers unusual! inducements to bee-keepers, 
not only in the quantity, but also in the quality of 
honey which it produces ; therefure, 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be ap- 
pointed a committee to gather facts asto the same 
and report at the next annual meeting: George E. 
Steele, of Elk Rapids ; L. C. Lincoln, of Greenville ; 
Henry Palmer, of Hart. 


BUILDING AN APIARY. 


Secretary Bingham said the specialist 
could tell his neighbors that the business 
was not generally profitable ; that there was 
danger of losing honey by theft; that the 
markets were poor, and that the business 
end of a bee was something to be dreaded. 

Dr. Southard said a majority of bee-keep- 
ers engage in the business at their homes 
while the specialist must start out and seek 
a location for his apiary. The time is com- 
ing when apiarists will try to improve their 
locations by growing plants that will supply 
a large amount of food for bees. He advo- 
cated artificial swarming, and gave his 
method of effecting it. 

Mr. Heddon preferred natural swarming. 

Mr. Hetherington, of East Saginaw, 
thought the best method for building up an 
apiary was by purchase. He would keep the 
bees from swarming as much as possible, as 
it is cheaper to purchase. By this practice 
more and better honey is produced. 

Mr. Heffner said swarming could be pre- 
vented by ample room and ventilation. 

Mr. Heddon said he did not know any 
effectual method to prevent swarming; he 
had tried every one he ever heard of. 

President Cheeney said last spring he had 
120 colonies ; that 60 colonies is as many as 
can be kept profitable in one place. He 
decided to increase his bees 40 or 50 colonies 
and purchased a lot of queens and took the 
queens out of the strongest colonies as the 

ueens arrived, and put them into new hives. 

e then took out 5 frames filled with comb 
and placed them in the hive alternately with 
comb foundation. He then placed the hive 
on the old stand and took the old colony to 
a hew place, some distance away. On the 
next day he introduced the purchased queen, 
and his plan for an increase of colonies 
worked well. He had perfectly true combs. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Secretary Bingham read the following : 

Comb foundation has been used more or 
less for 20 years, but until within 2 or 3 
years it has been so faulty in its construction 
or price, that honey producers have not 
taken kindly to it, even in the brood cham- 
ber where no conscientious scruples could 
be urged against its use. The new kind 
however, so far as mechanical construction 
is concerned, seems to be all that could be 
desired. The level septum foundation, if 
not perfect at present, strikes the line on 
which mechanical perfection is possible. 
On this principle, machines with steel rollers 
may be made which will produce a septum 
containing less wax and more perfection in 
its construction than formerly. Complete 
honey comb might be perhaps desired, yet 
with the high price of wax the matter. s 
open to the question of economy. If, com- 
plete comb is not at present practicable, the 
new foundation offers the best substitute. 
The walls one might suppose which are so 








high and perfect, would be still better if 
they were higher. Such, however would not 
be the case. While the strength and size of 
the jaws of the honey bee are pertectly 
— to forming and thinning the edges 
of the combs and cells, they are incapable 
of manipulating to any considerable extent 
combs already formed. This principle 
denies the probability of bees ever thinning 
the foundation at the base, while it proposes 
that they will thin and complete cells already 
started. On the judicious use of this princi- 
ple rests all the reasonable hope of 
machine aid in the surplus boxes. Comb 
foundation has had much to contend with. 
Unscruplous parties substituted paraftine for 
pure wax and cheap foundation fell into 
disrepute. Then it was urged that it sagged 
so that the queen would not lay readily in 
it, and when perchance she did, monstrous 
three-cornered bees emerged from its hid- 
eous cells. To avoid this, Capt. Hethering- 
ton incorporated wireinto its manufacture. 
The new pian of flat septum allows the 
incorporation of wire without liability of 
injury to the rollers, or weakening or break- 
ing the wire. Mr. Betsinger states that 
copper wire corrodes under the influence of 
the food fed to the young larva to such an 
extent that the bees remove the brood from 
the cells under which the wire passes. 
Should such be the case the use of tinned 
wire would at once obviate the difficulty. I 
should prefer tinned wire whether Mr. B., 
experience should prove to be the rule or 
merely an exception. 

Mr.. Heddon read an essay on the same 
subject, after which the topic was discussed 
by Mr. T. G. Newman, Dr. Southard and 
others. 

RACES OF BEES. 


The President read a paper on “Kinds and 
Qualities of Bees,” by Frank Benton, of 
Detroit. 

The Convention passed the following 
resolutions unanimously : 

Whereas, We feel the deep importance of the sub- 
ect soably presented by our brother member, Mr. 

‘rank Benton, of Detroit, of some plan to secure the 


a a of the various species or races of exotic bees, 
and, 
Whereas, We feel that in the importation of some 
of these bees. there are very great possibilities of 
— advancement ; therefore, 

tesolved, That Presinent Cheney, Frank Benton 
and H. M. Roop, be appointed a committee to take 
the matter into consideration, and if possible, to de- 
vise some practicable scheme whereby we may obtain 
information of the various species of foreign bees, 
and if desirable, may secure their importation into 
our State and apiaries ; and 

Resolved, That the committee bring the same sub- 
ject before the National Convention at its next 
meeting. 


UNTESTED DOLLAR QUEENS. 


Prof. Cook said: In the revised ‘* Man- 
ual of the Apiary” I gave the following 
advice: ‘*Send to some reliable breeder, 
and ask for a queen worth at least five dol- 
lars. It is the mania now to rear and sell 
cheap queens. These are reared—must be 
reared—without care, and will, I fear, prove 
very cheap. It is a question if any more 
sure way could be devised to injure our 
colonies, than the dollar queen business, 
which is now so popular. It is quite prob- 
able that much of the superiority of Italian 
bees is owing to the care and careful selec- 
tion in breeding. Such careful selection in 





breeding either black or Italian bees, is 
what will augment the value of our apia- 
ries. 

“The tendancy of the dollar aca busi- 
ness is to disseminate the inferior queens, 
many of which will appear in every apiary. 
These should be killed, notsold. Yet many 
an apiarist will think even the poorest 

ueens worth a dollar. My friend Mrs. 

aker bought a dollar “albino” queen last 
summer, which was not worth a cent. Yet 
it cost only a dollar, and of course no satis- 
faction could be secured, or even asked for. 
I think it behooves ep to think of this 
matter, and see if dollar queens are not very 
dear. I have thrown away three dollars on 
them, and have concluded to pay more and 
buy cheaper in future. 

**T believe our breeders should be encour- 
aged to give us the best ; to study the art of 
breeding and never send out an inferior 
queen. In this way we may hope to keep 
up the character of our apiaries, and the 
reputation of Italians. Else we are safer 
under the old system, ‘natural selection’ 
retained the best by the ‘survival of the 
fittest.’ ” 

My friend, Mr. A. I. Root, so well known 
as an able apiarist, and one to whom our art 
owes much that is valuable, in a very kind 
notice of my book criticised the above in 
the following words: ‘I feel that friend 
Cook has made a bad mistake in regard to 
dollar queens. It is probably from some 
misconception. All honorable queen breed- 
ers, and I hope and believe all who adver- 
tise in our list are such, rear their queens 
from imported stock and rear them in the 
very best way they know how. The idea 
that these queens are in any way inferior to 
to the tested ones, or to the best that can be 
bought, only that they are untested, is, 1 can 
but feel, an unkind insinuation on the large 
list of those who rear queens. With the 
ample experience I have had in the matter, 
I should say that dollar queens might well 
be ranked with foundation as one of the 
= blessings to the A BC class of bee- 

eepers, of the present day. Everybody 


now tests their own queens, and a great 
amount of fault-finding and disatisfaction 


is avoided. Day on do not long continue to 
buy that which does not pay ; yet the dollar 
queen business has rapidly increased year 
after year, and now the traffic amounts to 
thousands of dollar in a single week.” 


I have no personal interest in this matter, 
as I do not now, nor do I expect ever to 
raise queens for the market. Yet 1 do feel 
that the subject is one of great moment to 
bee-keepers, and to the welfare of our art, 
and I believe that our friend, as quoted 
above, has misapprehended my position, and 
so Lask your kind indulgence, while I state 
more fully and clearly my views, on what I 
pee be a subject of great importance 

us all. 


Variation a law in nature. 


.Darwin, in his great work, calls attention 
to the indisputable truth, that variation is a 
law inherent in all organisms; every skill- 
ful breeder of any of our domestic animals 
recognizes this law. Go tothe most famous 
herd of short-horns in existence, and will 
yo’ find perfect unifermity? Avery & 





Murphy’s celebrated Duke isa fine rich red; 
their Young Duke yearling is a light roan. 
In every breeding stable or yard the world 
over this same truth is exemplified. As this 
law applies to all organisms, vegetable no 
less than animal, we should not expect to 
find our bees an exception; nor do we. 
Why all the talk about a standard of excel- 
lence for Italians, except that our breeders 
know and recognize this principle of vari- 
ation. Breeders of poultry state in so 
many words, that even among the best 
breed of fowls undersirable sports are con- 
stantly appearing, and that careful selection 
alone can maintain superiority in the poul- 
try-yard. Bee-keepers note variation, and 
think it denotes impurity. Breeders of 
black bees with no Italians near, have ob- 
served great variations in color and habits. 
In fact, General Adair and others talk of a 
gray bee as well as ablack. Mr. Moon says 
Italian queens vary from golden yellow to 
black. Mr. E. Gallup spoke of these dark 
queens and their less highly-colored work- 
ers, and said they were the best. I have 
had two very dark imported queens, yet 
they were very excellent—I think them 
pure, and that Italians are surely a fixed 
race, but that perfect uniformity of color is 
not a characteristic. 


Careful selection the secret of successful 
reeding. 


Why is it that such names as Collins, 
Booth, Bates, Blackwell, Felch and Burn- 
ham, are household words among the 
breeders of cattle, sheep and poultry ? 
Only that they had the eyes of an artist, 
and were quick to discern desirable or ob- 
jectionable variations even though slight, 
and as quick to grasp and retain the former 
or strike down the latter. 

Our great breeders, will under no cir- 
cumstances, breed from an inferior animal. 
They have an ideal in their mind, and, 
earefully select in their breeding that they 
may attain the hoped-for perfection. In 
their breeding they are constantly rejecting 
animals as inferior. They have learned to 
labor, and to wait. Now they might take 
less pains, and sell cheap ; but dollar short- 
horns, berkshires and merinos, weuld find 
- market, nor any editor to encourage their 
sale. 

But, as we have seen, the same law holds 
true in the breeding of bees, and the fact 
that we have less control from the very 
nature of our bees, renders it all the more 
essential, that the greatest care be taken in 
our selection. We can only be perfectly 
sure of our females, and thus it is imperative 
that our queens should be the very best, even 
though nine-tenths of our a me are 
rejected, and even though costly imported 
queens must go to the wall. 


Can bees be improved? 


Dzierzon says he “greatly improved his 
Italians.” Gravenhorst says of Dzierzon, 
that by selection he greatly improved his 
Italians and has secured bees that combine 
all the desirable qualities. Kleine says: 
“The Italian race properly managed does 
not degenerate, but even admits of improve- 
ment.” Mr. Langstroth says: ‘We may 
greatly improve our Italian bees by supplant- 





ing all inferior queens by superior ones 
raised from the choicest parents.” Mr. 
Benedict says: ‘* With Geo. Thompson I 
believe that our bees can be greatly im- 
proved.” 


How shall we improve ? 


Mr. Langstroth says by breeding only from 
the finest. Dzierzon says by invariably 
using brood from the handsomest and most 
fertile, for breeding. Mr. Moon emphasizes 
the fact of variation among the best Italians, 
and urges with great force the selection of 
the best only, for purposes of breeding. 
Mr. Dadaut, whose articles show him to be 
a master in this field, pleads eloquently for 
caution in this direction. Mr. Alley, a man 
who rears and favors cheap queens, spoke 
wise and meaning words in AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Vol. 6. p 58, as follows : “I 
pay the highest price for my breeding 
queens,” (Why ?) “and now have queens of 
my own rearing that I would not sell for 
$50.” Mr. Root often tells us of queens of 
surpassing excellence in his apiary. Would 
he have us believe that exclusive breeding 
from such queens, at a compensation which 
would make it possible, would be no better 
than breeding from all his queens indis- 
criminately, even though all are imported ? 


What shall the ideal be ? 


1 believe color is lauded far too highly. A 
few years since color was a mark of low 
grade in ranking short-horns. In breeding 


for farm and early maturity that had been 
neglected as of inferior consideration, and 
one could not secure animals that would 
breed true to color, without sacrificing more 


weighty points. Now, some of the best 
strains are being selected in reference to 
color, and soon, it will be possible to pro- 
cure the rich red short-horns, that shall also 
be first in every other consideration. I 
believe a like course is desirable in breeding 
bees. With Mr. Dadant, I should place 
eolor after prolificness of queen, and 
activity, endurance, and temper of workers. 
First. Aim to have your queens reproduce 
themselves in fecundity, and in ability to 
generate the most vigorous and energetic 
workers, then work for amiability and 
beauty. I believe, nay, I am sure, that our 
breeders, if encouraged, can produce bees 
that will eclipse even our best Italians of 
to-day. To dothis, Mr. Alley must breed to 
sell only from his $50. queens. Mr. Root 
from only those which excel in his apiary, 
and so of all the others. 

Now I believe that among queen-breeders, 
as among breeders of other stock, we shall 
never reach, even a mediocre of success, 
until the reputation of our breeders for only 
keeping and selling the best. becomes estab- 
lished. Our breeders must not only be 
encouraged to make the best selections, and 
breed only from the best, but also to rear 
queens only in full colonies, to insure 
against the rearing of queens from worker 
larve which are nearly mature, to rear 
queens only in warm weather, and when 
bees are active, and stores abundant. Now, 
1 think it is no ‘‘ mean insinuation ” to sug- 
gest that all these will not be secured till the 
demand, the price and the general opinion 
among bee-keepers, and especially the in- 





| business, 1 
| degenerate, and our business lose one of its 
brightest opportunities for progress. Mr. 


fluence of our editors, all conspire to bring 
it about. It is far from sufficient that 
imported stock only be used. I would have 
our breeders use the best, no matter whether 
imported or home-bred, and — this 
with every other caution. believe the 
gee | of Italians is not owing to care- 
ful breeding, but to the law of “natural 
selection ”’—shut up in a limited area, and 
walled in by mountains, there was a strug- 
gle for life, and only the fittest could sur- 
vive, so all but the most vigorous would 
starve, hence there was developed an active 
race, with longer tongues. Without doubt 
the variations still continue, some towards a 
still higher excellence, others reverting to 
the inferior condition of the past. We may 
select the former and develop a still higher 
race, Or we may breed with no care, and 
lose the excellence we already have. The 
whole dollar queen business tends in this 
very direction. Even our most honorable 
breeders will not, can not, take the requisite 
care, and sell for one dollar. They will not 
wait, and watch, and study, to find the most 
excellent queens; will not take pains to 
secure eggs exclusively from such queens ; 
wlll not start and rear all queens in full 
colonies ; will not cease to breed, when cold 
or dearth of nectar makes the most success- 
ful breeding impossible ; cannot, nay, do 
not, even profess to watch and test the 
young stock, to see whether it is valuable or 
not. The queens from congenital hurt, ma 

be poor or worthless, or the same may result 
from mismating. Nowin saying this, I 
disclaim any intention of casting ‘mean 
insinuations.” It is not the fault of the 
breeder, but of the system. In other occu- 
pations, it takes desire for reputation, 
remunerative prices, and pride to stand first. 
to secure the best work. I believe we bee- 
keepers are no exception. Yet none of 


| these incentives can possibly influence the 
breeder of dollar queens. 


‘ Men with the 
requisite skill will generally abandon the 
Our system of breeding will 


Langstroth tells me that what I say of dollar 
queens is entirely correct. The unanimous 


| vote of the National Convention says the 
| same. 
| that it will be hard to stay the flood of 


Mr. Nellis may be correct in saying 


dollar queens, but that is no reason why we 
should not all do our part to accomplish it. 
In my own home-breeding, I find it wise 


| policy to distroy many queens, and to take 


the greatest care that everything should be 
the most favorable in rearing young queens. 


| I would that we might all do our part to 


stimulate those who breed for the market to 
do the same. Wecan do this by saying to 
the breeder, in the words of E. L. Briggs 
(see AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Vol. 6, p86): 


| ** Fix your own price, but send me one of 


the best queens you have got.” Analogy, 


| reason, my own experience, together with 


that of many with whom I have talked, all 
proclaim this to be the wise policy. 

Were I to enter the list as a breeder for 
the market, I should select with the most 


| severe scrutiny, and study to spare no pains 


in as drones from my best colonies, 
follow with no lack of energy, the wisest 


| counsels in securing and caring for the 





embryonic queens, test with the severest 
measure the qualities of my young queens, 
destroy those that failed to fill the measure, 
and for the balance ask a good price, for I 
should have earned it, and I am sure that 
very soon 1 should have no lack of pur- 
chasers. 


Mr. T. G. Newman, in an animated speech, 
condemned the dollar queen traflic as 
detrimental to the best interests of apiarists 
mae f and damaging to the race of 

talian bees. Many puny half-developed 

queens that are sent out for a dollar, were 
dear if sold 3 for 25 cents. A prominent 
breeder having recently made a similar 
statement in public. 

A resolution of thanks to Prof. Cook for 
his essay was adopted, after which a reso- 
lution discouraging the sale of dollar queens, 


as detrimental to the interests of bee-keep- | 


ers, was adopted by a unanimous vote. 
Mr. Newman was elected an honorary 
member of the Association. 


OFFICRES ELECTED. 


On Thursday morning the first business 
was the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows : 


President—Hon. A. B. Cheney, of Sparta | 


Center. 

Vice Presidents—Geo. E. Steele, Elk 
Rapids; Dr. W. B. Southard, Kalamazoo ; 
James Heddon, Dowagiac. 

Secretary—T. F. Bingham, Abronia. 

Treasurer—O. J. Hetherington, East Sagi- 


naw. 

The Society decided to hold but ‘one 
annual” meeting per year, and Jackson 
was selected as the place for the next meet- 


ing. 

Khe address of the National Association 
“To Consumersof Honey” was commended 
to the Members of the Association, and as 
Mr. Newman, the President of the National 
Association, was present, and hada number 
of copies of it, to give to apiarists for inser- 
tion in their local papers, the Association 
requested all to get a copy and see the edi- 
tors of their local papers and get them to 
insert it. 


HONEY AS FOOD. 


Mr. T. G. Newman was called upon who 
delivered an impassioned and eloquent 
panegryic on honey, which was very well 
received. 

Prof. Cook then read a paper on Grape 
Sugar, written by Prof. Kedzie, of the State 
Agricultural College. 


mously : 


— of our State refrain from its use as bee 
ood, 

‘The President then read a paper from Mr. 
Fish Bangs of North Lansing on 


HONEY PLANTS, 


n which he took strong grounds in favor of 
Chinese mustard, or black mustard, as a 
honey plant. He gave his own experience. 
He says it makes fine honey, the best, accord- 
ing to Prof. Kedzie, ever made. He sows 
seed, or drills it in, cultivates it to keep 


| kill out the weeds. 


| August. 


| as a honey plant. 
| clover, butdoes not prefer it to white clover. 
| He also spoke of melilot, and calls it one of 


| satisfy either producer or dealer. 


down the weeds early, and later the plant 
He regards it as a very 
fine weed exterminator. 

Prof. Cook desires apiarists to have beds 


| of flowers near their hives, to keep bees 


busy in the “dry season” along in July and 
He says it will stimulate the bees 


and increase the breeding. He recom- 


| mended black mustard, catnip, (the latter. if 
| the honey it makes is good) cleome or Rocky 
| Mountain Bee Plant and Mignonette. 


Dr. Southard spoke very highly of catnip 
He also spoke of alsike 


the most valuable honey plants. He would 
cut it back in June, from the 15th to the 30th, 


| to get the flowers from July 10th till the 


time of frosts. He will sow 3 or 4 acres of 
it the coming year. 
Mr. Heddon recommended sowing melilot 


| clover in waste places, along the roadsides. 


The President also read a paper on bee- 
eulture in Southern California, written by 


Mr. M. S. Baker, of San Monico. 


Brief discussion followed on the merits of 


| different parts of our country for raising 
| honey, in which Mr. Heddon, Mr. Bingham 


and others took part. 
MARKETING HONEY. 
The following from Mr. C. F. Muth, of 


| Cincinnatti was then read : 


Much has been said about the production 


| and marketing of honey and much more 


remains to be learned. Nothing contributes 
more to the success of any business than a 


| fair exchange of the ideas of practical men. 
| Producer and dealer are as near relatives as 


capital and labor, and a feeling of good- 
fellow-ship should exist between them. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than for the pro- 
ducer to think that all is profit with the 
dealer ; or for the dealer to consider a good 
crop of honey to be a clear gain to the pro 
ducer. Both have their troubles and vexa- 


| tions; both meet with losses, and the dealer’s 
| is not the least of the two; both have plenty 


of exercise for brain and muscle, and a 


| depression in the market effects both alike. 


At present, honey is still considered a 
luxury and the price is very low, too low to 
Hard 
times, as our present state of affairs is gen- 


| erally termed, is no doubt, the principal 
| scape-goat. 
| and the price of honey will be regulated, 
| like the price of other produce, by the rules 
| of supply —- It isa Pe pe 
‘ ing rea ‘ . ;_ | to notice that honey is appreciated more 
he following resolution was passed unai | every year. 


But there will be a reaction 


But, if any particular reason is 


| assigned for the fact that honey is not in 
Resolved, That we thoroughly disapprove of the use | 
of glucose for feeding bees, and urge that allthe | is adulteration. 


| lation of honey is often an impediment to 


more general demand, that reason, perhaps, 
It is a fact that the granu- 


its sale but this is attributable to the ignor- 


| ance of the consumer and not to the quality 
| of the honey, the former should be posted ; 
| but we should never tam 
| of the honey. Who would, knowingly bu 


r with the purity 
adulterated honey, even if the article added, 


| aS some assert, was purer and more valuable 
| than honey ? 


Prof. Cook, Messrs. Heddon, French, 
Felker, Baker, the president and others, 


| discussed the subject. 





Mr. Steele, of Elk Rapids, said there was 
very little good honey to be seen in the 
rocieries of Grand Rapids. Where he 
‘ound one nice sample of honey he saw five 
that was simply detestable. He said the 
bee-keepers do not put up the honey in good 
marketable shape, and the dealer never 
roperly advertises or takes care of it. But 
ew dealers can show honey put up in good 
shape, while in any grocery, neat packages 
of tobacco, handsomely painted and labeled, 
brooms and other goods can be found. He 
urged producers to put up nice packages 
ee it so that cousumers will seek 
or it. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Mr. Heddon said he had tried all systems 
with varying success, and he had arrived at 
the conclusion that packing is as good as 
any method. If he had a suitable cellar 
would winter his bees init. It is difficult to 
keep the temperature of cellars sufficiently 
low for bees. 

Dr. Southard said he had packed his bees 
with very good success. He packed them 
in straw and chaff and during the past two 
winters he had not lost two per cent. of his 
bees. He did not approve of wintering bees 
in cellars. 

Mr. Heffner advocated outside wintering, 
with rents, of ventilation. 

Prof. Cook said if all conditions are favor- 
able, bees can be safely wintered in cellars. 
He did not deem ventilation of much im- 


portance, if the bees are in proper condition, 
yet the chances are that without ventilation 


the bees will die. During extremely cold 
weather the cellar is the proper place for 
bees, the temperature of which should not 
be more than 45° above zero. 

J.J. Kobinson said he had lost 24 colonies 
of bees by packing them in bee houses. 

President Cheney said he wintered bees 
in his cellar successfully. Last winter he 
had 60 colonies and suffered no loss. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Prof. Cook chairman of the committe on 
resolution presented the following report: 


Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Board 
of Supervisors of Kent county, Mich., for their kind- 
ness in granting the use of this pleasant hall for the 
present meeting of our Association. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the proprie- 
tors of the Rathburn and Eagle Hotels, for courte- 
sies extended. 

Resolved, That we are grateful to Prof. R. F. Ked- 
zie, Mr. M. L. Baker, Mr. Frank Benton and others, 
for the able papers which they so kindly prepared for 
our instruction and entertainment. 

Resolved, That we gratefully recognize the able ser- 
vices of our President, Hon. B. Cheney, and our 
Secretary, Mr. ‘I’. F. Bingham, as exemplified in the 
thorough preparation for, and consequently unpar- 
alleled success uf this meeting. 

Resolved, That we practically acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the wide-awuke, earnest, editor of the 
old reliable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Thomas 
G. Newman, not only for his helpful attendance upon 
this and former occasions, but also for his able work, 
spiced everywhere with good judgment, which comes 
monthly to our firesides to aid and encourage us in 
our work. 

Whereas, We learn with sincere pleasure of the 
recovery of the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, who, as the 
inventor of the movable frame hive, as the discov- 
erer of many new truths in the science and practice 
of our art, and as the author of one of the best 
books ever written on the subject of bee-keeping, 
—- among the very first of the world’s apiarists ; 
an 


Whereas, It gives us great satisfaction to learn 
of his intention to publish, at no distant day, his 
autobiography, as we shall be qroatty interested to 
learn of the successive steps which led to his great 
invention, and the methods pursued in his researches 
whereby so many new and valuable truths were dis- 
covered to the worid ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly hope he will be able to 
yersonally supervise the revision of his valuable 

ook, that the clear, pure and scholarly style may 
suffer no loss, and that the sume frank candor, hon- 
esty and great love of truth may still adorn its pages. 

Resolved, That copies of these preambles and reso- 
lutions be sent to Mr. Langstroth and the several bee 
publications. 


The committee on exhibits report that 
they find on exhibition the following bee- 
keepers’ supplies : 


Hives--T. F. Bingham, shallow frame; Lewis & 
Parks, Langstroth ; R. 8S. Becktell, Langstroth ; J. 
Heffner, winter, chaff-packed : Novice chaff, by C. P. 
Friemd ; and J. N. Becker's. 

Frames—Gallup and Langstroth, new style, without 
nails, by Prof. Cook; Quinby improved, O. J. Heth- 
erington. 

Surplus Boxes and Sections—Continuous sections, 
Lewis & Parks ; spruce sections, James Heddon. 

Shipping Case—Thys Stadt, springs on bottom ; C. 
P. Friemd, for 4x4 sections. 

Smokers—Bingham, three sizes ; Novice ; King. 

Extractor—Everett, with new gearing. 

Feeders— King’s ; Shuck’'s. 

Surplus Honey Register—James Heddon. 

Comb Foundation—O, J. Hetherington, flat-bottom 
cells with fine wire ; Martin Metcalf, made on factory 
cloth; Mrs. F. A. Dunham, with elevated side-walls. 

Honey Knives— Binghum & Hetherington, with and 
without back ; Everett, three kinds. 

Glucose —Samples by Prof. Cook and the Davenport 
Glucose Co. 

Honey—C. P. Friemd, 2 doz. 4x4 sections; M. Wright, 
both extracted and comb ; Erastus Weeks, extracted. 

Books—Manual of the Apiary, A. J. Cook ; King’s 
New Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book. 


While the committee have found some desirable 
features about many of the exhibits, they would 
especially mention as worthy the adoption of bee- 
keepers : The Bingham smoker; Shuck’s bee-feeder ; 
Heddon’s surplus honey register; the Bingham & 
Hetherington honey knife ; the Everett extractor, 
with its new gearing, and Prof. Cook’s new Manual of 
the Apiary. 

(The above report of the Michigan State 
Convention is made up from the report 
published in the Grand Rapids dailies. The 
Secretary having left for the East on busi- 
ness soon after the Convention, wrote us 
that he would be unable to get his Report 
ready tillnext month. Considerable anxiety 
being expressed for the Report in this num- 
ber of the JOURNAL, is our reason for not 
waiting for the Secretary’s minutes. The 
rest of the papers read there will appear in 
our next issue.—ED.]} 


—- —~> ++ <m -+ oe 


The proceedings of the Convention at 
Carson City, Mich., came to hand too late 
for insertion in this number of the JouR- 
NAL. It was a very enthusiastic meeting, 
and the praceedings will be read with 
interest. They will, however, be just as 
good, for the February number. 

The Northern Illinois and Southern Wis- 
consin Convention, held at Shirland, was 
also an interesting one, and its proceedings 
will be presented to our readers in the Feb- 
ruary number. 
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Business Matters. 


OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single subscription, one year 
Two subscriptions, sent at the same time.. 
Three 
Four “- ' 4 50 
Five or more, ” - ‘leach, 100 


(2 If not paid strictly in advance, TWO DOLLARS 
per annum will charged in all cases. 





“ 





Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion, 
cash in advance. One inch measures fourteen lines. 

Special Notices 530 cents per line. 


¢@” A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines will occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 2th, to insure insertion. 


Notice to Advertisers.—We intend only to ad- 
vertise for reliable dealers, who expect to fulfill all 
their advertised promises. Cases of real imposition 
will be exposed, and such advertisements discon- 
tinued. No advertisement received for less than $1. 


Address all communications and remittances to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 

We send the JOURNAL until an order for discon- 
tinuance is received and al! arrearages are paid. 


We do not send goods by C, O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 

In consequence of the dearth of small currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-curs (going west). They pass our door. 

Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen cupies, Posters, und Ll)ustruted 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 


Remit by post-office money-order, registered letter 
or bank-draft, payable to Thomas G. Newman & Sun, 
80 thatif the remittance be lost it can be recovered. 

We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us Fi V E subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with 7.50. ‘The premium Queens will in 
every cuse be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 


Write name and post-office address plainly. If 
there is nv express office at your post-office address, 
be sure to give your neurest express office when or- 
dering anything by express. Give plain directions 
how goods ure to be sent. 


Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed mutter One cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter pustage. Don't send small 
packages by express, thut can just as well be sent by mail. 


For the convenience of bee-keepers, we have made 
arragements to supply. at the lowest market rices, 
Imported or tested Italian Queens, Full Culonies, 
=e. Extractors and anything required about the 

+ Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
will be sent free, on application. 


We have gotten up a “Constitution and By-Laws,” 
suitable for local Associations, which we can supply, 
with the name and location of any society printed, 
at $2 per hundred cupies, postpaid. If less than 100 
are ordered, they wil have a biank left fur writing in 
the name of the Assuciation, etc. Sample copy will 
be sent for a three-cent pustage stamp. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this: We sell on 
small murgins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping bouk- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think tu their advantage.— 
This rule we must muke general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. ‘The cash system gives al! the 
advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order. 
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(=~ Being so much crowded this month, 
we shall defer publishing the rest of the 
Statistical Table till our next issue. 
> <i -- - 

(A club for the BEE JouRNAL may be 
sent all to one post office or to as many post 
offices as there are names in the club. 

——-- > + <> -<- > 
ts Our new Illustrated Cutaiogne of 

“Implements for the Apiary” has been de- 

layed, but will be issued in a few days, and 

will be sent to any address, on application. 

2 @~<+e ha 

(ae We have a long article on Glucose 
which being received late in the month we 
were unable to find room for it. Will appear 
in our next issue. 








—-> @o—--- —— 


(as Those wishing a Premium nem for 
getting up Clubs will now please send five 
subscriptions and $7.50, and we will send 
them a choice queen in July. 

——__~»-?- <a> +o 

ea R. Wilkin, of California, on sent 
honey to Europe via Cape Horn, and passed 
through this city on his way to Europe to 
look after it, about a month ago. 

- i + <i -- — 

(a3 Should any forget our niiionie when 
on a visit to Chicago, they can easily pro- 
cure it by consulting the City Directory to 
be found in almost every hotel and store. 

a oS 

(3s The Convention Reports in this issue 
take up much of the space, but they are very 
interesting. Many articles written for this 
issue of the JoURNAL are thereby crowded 
out. They will appear in our next. 

- oro 

(=¥" Some complain that honey is selling 
low. Still itis not as low in proportion as 
pork, which only brings now 244 cents per 
pound, when a year ago it brought 6 cents. 
Everything has depreciated in price, honey 
with the rest. 

_—> + << -* 

(= Every man must support himself and 
his family by the business in which he is 
engaged. Therefore when any one offers 
his goods at prices that will not allow a 
margin sufficient to pay for his time, &c., it 
is evident that something is wrong. Pur- 
chasers will be safe in making it a rule to 
always deal with reliable parties, and pay a 
fair price for what they want. ‘“‘ Something 
for nothing ” generally proves a disappoint- 
ment to the one who expects it, and usually 
brings trouble and perplexity. One who 
offers $5.00 worth of goods for 25 cents, or 
anything like it, should he put down as a 
fraud, at once! 











(3s Mr. Henry Alley wishes to state to 
correspondents that he has been prevented 
by sickness in his family, from answering 
the many letters lately received. He will 
give attention to such at the earliest moment 
possible. 


(=> Mr. H. Scovell has sent us another 
smoker as he has made it—but, alas, it is 
not only no improvement over the last one, 
but itis far inferior to it. He says there 
are 4 more kinds to follow. His persistency 
must be admired, even if the tools are use- 
less, when produced. 





sciceiaiaccaelacaeaai 

Vick’s FLORAL GuIpE.—Of the many 
Guide and Seed and Plant Catalogues sent 
out by our Seedsmen and Nurserymen, and 
that are doing so much to inform the people 
and beautify and enrich our country, none 
are so beautiful, none so instructive as 
**Vick’s Floral Guide.” Its paper is the 
choicest, its illustrations handsome, and 
given by the hundred, while its Colored 
Plate is a gem. This work, although cost- 
ing but 5cents, is handsome enough fora 
Gift Book, or a place on the parlor table. 
Published by JAMES VIcK, Rochester, 
New York. 

—_——_—_++ @<e—______ 

(@s” A correspondent wishes to know who 
invented the “ Excelsior’? Extractor, and 
asks if the BEE JOURNAL is interested in 
it. Weanswer, No! A bee-keeper of this 
city, Mr. Coffinberry, fathers that Extractor, 
but not wishing to deal in “supplies,” did 
not deem it necessary to attach his name to 
it; but as this question now comes up, has 
done so in this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Everything upon the market is kept for sale 
at this office, including all the Extractors 
made, merely for the accommodation of 
bee-keepers in general. We have no 
interest in anything that we sell, as expressly 
stated in our Catalogue for last year, and 
when we express an opinion upon any tool 
offered for sale to bee-keepers, itis, and ever 
will remain, in every sense of the word, an 
unbiased one! For this reason, we have 
refused an interest in scores of inventions, 
offered to us within the past few years. See 
pages 100, 135 and 172 of the JoURNAL for 
last year. 





Si in ti 
PRINTED ENVELOPES. ile have gotten 
up some neatly printed envelopes containing 
the card of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
On these we will print a card of honey pro- 
ducers, and furnish them by mail postpaid 
for 50 cents per 100; $1.00 for 250; $1.75 for 


500 ; or $3.00 for 1,000. Samples furnished 
| free upon application. 
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(a8" On page 408 of Dec. No. Mr. A. Stiles’ 
address was Dekalb 6 given. Itshould have 
been — DeKalb Co. Illinois. 


(#-The Industrial Motor of Des Moines, 
Iowa, gives an illustrated article on Mr. 
Shuck’s hive and bee-feeder and recom- 
mends both very highly. 








Mr. Heddon has gotten upa surplus Honey 
Register, which indicates the state of the 
boxes on a hive—whether full, nearly, so, 
&c. It is neat and very useful. 
adlipate 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMIsT is the title 
of anew monthly published at Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, by Henry A. Cook at $1.50 a year. 
It contains many interesting articles suita- 
vle for the farm and fireside, as well as able 
articles on domestic and political economy. 
It is well-edited and is altogether a very 
interesting magaz ne, and well worthy of 
public patronage. 








(=~ On all checks on local banks we have 

0 md od a discount of 25 cents—therefore send 

n place of such, drafts on New York or 

Ohieasn, or bank bills in a registered letter. 
Such are always at our risk. 








(=s" We have received some specimens of 
the new Comb Foundation, with elevated 
side-walls, as made by Mrs. Dunham. The 
base of the cells being very thin and the 
side-walls heavy, supplies a plenty_of wax 
to a the full comb. 


—>——- -— >< 


Ca"yThose having ile to Congress 
against adulteration, will please send them 
to their own Representative in Congress 
before January 7th. This, Mr. Dadant re- 
quests us to state, just as this JOURNAL is 
going to press. 


_-—— + 


(<= Just as we go to press we learn by a 
letter from New York, that it is claimed by 
Messrs. Thurber & Co., that if that cargo of 
honey sent to England by them is adulte- 
rated, the bees had done it. This con- 
firms our view of the case as stated on page 
4. The whole trouble is caused by feeding 
to the bees that abominable trash—glucose! 


2 @& oo 


Local Convention Directory. 


1879. Time and Place of of Meeting. 
Feb. 14.—South-Western Ohio, at Lebanon, O. 
April 1,—Centra] Illinois, at Hillsboro, IIL. 
May 1. ~-gouthern Kentucky 
bs —Albany County, N. ¥., at Clarksville, N. Y. 
6.—Central Kentucky, at Lexington, Ky. 
21. —North Missouri, at McCredy, Callaway Co. 
North-Eastern Wisconsin, at Hartford, Wis. 
Oct. 21. "—National Convention, at Chicago, ill. 


2 In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—Eb. 











Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—White clover, put up in single-comb 
boxes, in fairdemand. Prices pai aaa gee 11@13c. 
When more than 1 comb in a box, 10@l1lc. Dark, in 
the comb, slow sale at 8@l0c. inxtenctod Honey, 
white, 7@8c.; dark, 6@7¢ 

BE BSWAX. —Prime choice yellow, 23@25c; darker 
grades, 16@20c 





CINCINNATI. 
COMB HONE Y-—In small boxes, 11@13c. a 
1 a, in shipping order, per doz., $2.50; Rao 
$28. 2 b. jars, per doz,, $4.50; per rose, 


MUTE. 
CALIFORNIA. 

HONEY.—Our low figures for hone 
up new markets, and in addition to 
kets, we are selling extracted honey and wax for the 
Chinese and Australian markets. Receipts are small 
but market ateney. San Diego county is estimated to 
produce one million poun® this year. Quotations 
are as follows: Comb, white, 9@lic ; comb, dark to 
medium, 7@8c; ex tracted, 4X @6c. 

BEESW AX.—25@27c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
NEW YORK. 

QUOTATIONS.—Best my * white comb honey, new, 

2@1l5e; extracted, new, 7@8c; buckwheat comb 


honey, 10@12c; beeswax, ax, peume. 3 *: “Co. 
HURBER 


are opening 
uropean mar- 





{®~ The North-Western Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, meets at Wauseon, Fulton Co., O., Thursday, 
Jan. 2, 1879, at 10 0’clock. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all Bee-Keepers to meet and join with us 
in discussing the various subjects connected with the 
interests of our chosen pursuit. 

DA _— KEPLER, Secretary. 

Napoleon, O., Dec. 20, 1878. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and any 
of the following periodicals at the prices quoted in 
the last column of figures. 
the regular price of both. 





The first column gives 














Gleanings in Bee Culture. . ..8250 $225 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine... 300 2580 
The three Bee papers of U --40 32 
British Bee Journal........ - 40 3580 
All four—British and America --6530 500 
American Poultry Journal..... ++ 2% 280 
American Agriculturist ..............ese00+ 300 2580 
Ce  paccedcissnkescieesse - 350 285 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker ...... -4b 32 
National Live Stock Journal .... 306 3818 
PURINIS POPERGR, .00000080.c00cesee 35 315 
Scientific American ......... 490 435 
Western Rural............... 35 31 
Voice of Masonry pecesceresonsaconesenceees 4300 375 

SECTION s!— SEC TIONS! !— Before ordering 


sections, send 3c. stamp for sample of our snow-white 
oplar-wood section boxes, s0 much admired at the 
National Convention. Any ‘size made to order. Price 
great! reduced. Circulars free. A) UM. 
Bristol, Addison Co., Vermont. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with your 
name (andif you will do us the kindness, those of 
bee- oy neighbors) for our illustrated circular of 
Apiarist’s Supplies, of every description; sample 
Sectional Box, and Comb Foundation made on the 


Dunham Foundation 
machine, which is the latest improvement in that 
line. We wish to place these samples before 


EVERY READER 


of this JOURNAL, and hence offer them FREE. 
Just send your name at once. — attention given 
to rearing Italian Queens and 
We ace secured the general agency of the 
above machin 
The mene price 2 eeid fa for Beeswax. 
J} tf AYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


AT REDUCED RATES! 
1879.—Early Italian Quoens.—1879, 


Imported and | Me Queens, Nucleus Colonies. 
Full Colonies. For qualiiy and purity, my stoc k of 
Italians cannot be excelled by any in America. 

If you = the best Movable-Comb Bee-Hives, 
suited to t he Southern climate, H 


of any kind, send for my new Circular. Addr 
1-6 Dr. J. P. H. BROWN. Augusta, 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


PRICE, $12.50. 


The above cut gives a true idea of “ Muth’s all- 
metal Honey Extractor.” Itis asimple, durable and 
effective machine. The slanting sides of the revolv- 
ing basket accommodating, with ease, the smallest 
frames as well as the Langstroth, American or Quin- 
by. or even apiece of comb withoutaframe. Every- 
one knows the advantage afforded by a receptacle for 
honey in the bottom of the Extractor. A good light 
cover to keep out dust and flies, is equally advanta- 
geous. I shall be prepared to fill all orders for 
extractors at short notice. Parties ordering, should 
mention the size of the largest frames they wish to 
extract from, as it will accommodate all sizes. 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


BINGHAWM’S 


Bellows Smoker! 


(Patented January, 1878.) 
Nothing used in an apiary so 
valuable, so cheap, so handy 
and essential to success. 
Burns any sound, dry wood, 
and will last ten years. 
by exp. mail. 
Extra Large size, $1.72 32.00 
The Standard * 1.50 1.60 
Small -« ” 90 1.00 15 
Manufactured only by the inventor |," 
T. F. BINGHAM, 
Allegan Co., Abronia, Mich. 


J. E. MOORE’S 
Perfection Honey Box. 


(Patented May 7, 1878.) 


Made to fit any sized Sections. 
application. 








Circulars mailed on 


BYRON APIARY, 
8-tf J. E. MOORE, Supt., Byron, Gen. Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN NUCLEUS SWARMS 
sa Gut tae Yo tlneneen quaeue. 


Send for strong one-frame Nuclei, with Queen 
reared from an Imported muther. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 

HIRAM ROOP 
att Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 








My annual Catalegue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, from 
original photographs,will be sent free to all who apply. 
Customers of lust season need not write forit. I offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever 
sent out by any seed house in America, a large por- 
tion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed directions for cultivation on each package. 
All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 
so far, that should it prove otherwise, I will refill the 
order gratis. he original introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, 
Mexican Corn, and scures of other vegetables. I in- 
vite the patronage of all who are anxious to have 
their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true and 
of the very best strain. New vegetables a spe- 
cialty. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

12—5t Marblehead, Mass. 


Foundation Machines. 


12 inches wide.... .... 
9 inches wide ; 
6 inches wide —_ 


Every machine warranted. On receipt of 10 cents, 
I will send a sample of the foundation made by the 
machine. 


12-tf JOHN BOURGMEYER, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


1879.~-H. ALLEY'S-1879. 


Circular and Price-List. 


Our Circular, containing information valuable to 
any bee-keeper, will be ready in December, and sent 
free to all applicants. It will tell you about Italian 
and Cyprian bees, one-dollar queens, the Massachu- 
setts bee-hive, section boxes, comb foundation, bel- 
lows smokers, how to introduce queens, and in fact 
will tell you something about almost everything used 
about the apiary. 

I shall use white poplar wood for our section 
boxes in future. This wood makes the neatest cap in 
use. Send sc. stamp for sample. ALLEY, 

12-tf Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


SPERRY & CHANDLER’S 


NORTH STAR HIVE. 


There are now over 1,000 of these Hives in use in 
different parts of the United States,and wherever 
tried they ure pronounced the best Hives before the 
public for all genera] and special purposes. We are 
now prepared to promptly fill all orders for the North 
Star, or Improved Langstroth, with our patent 
Manipulating Side. ———— of surplus honey taken 
from the North Star, as also our hives in use, may be 
seen at the American Bee Journal office. Send for 
illustrated circular—correspondence solicited. 

Address SPERRY & CHANDLER, 

974 W. Madison Street, 

Or AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Il. 8-tf 


The Maryland Farmer, 


The oldest continuously published monthly south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line; devoted to Agriculturet 
Horticulture and Household Economy. 


$1.00 a Yeur in Advunce.—Itlustrated. 
EZRA WHITMAN, Editor and Publisher, 
2 1$1 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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IF YOU WANT 


Supplies for the Apiary, send for our price-list be- 
fore making your purchases for 1879. If you want 


Comb Foundatiou of Best Quality, 


and for less money than heretofore, sone for our 
price-list and learn how ’tis done. Wesell GLASS 
for honey-boxes, 
Tin Separators, Bee-Smokers, Honey Extractors, Wax 
Extractors, Honey Knives, Prize Boxes, Sec- 
tions, Bee Hives, Comb Foundation, 


and many other things, all at astonishingly low 
prices. 


Ital an Queens, Nucleus Colonies and 
Full Colonies of Italian Bees, 


of the CHOICEST STOCK inthe ooenry. will be fur- 
nished in any quantity, at the lowest living prices. 
Our CIRCULAR contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and mers the best methods of introducing 
queens, artificial swarming, how to secure the 


MOST SURPLUS HONEY, 


and how to obtain the HIGHEST PRICE for the 
same. Our arrangements are such that we shall be 


HEADQUARTERS 


for apiarian supplies during 1879. If you have any 
doubts on this point, just send us your name ona 
postal card, and our circular will be forthcoming, 
showing you how to SAVE MONEY in buying supplies. 


Our Motto: The Best Goods at the Lowest Prices, 


Address, HERBERT A. BURCH, 
1-tf South Haven, Mich, 


The newest, freshest and best Live-Stock paper in 
the world, is 


The American Stockman, 


Especially Govetet to the live-stock interests of 

merica. ‘(The DAILY gives the fullest, latest and 
most accurate a trustworthy reports of the 
live stock markets of Chicago, and the other great 
markets. Edited by those who have had years of ex- 
perience in this and other markets. Gives all the im- 
portant matter concerning the trade. Has full and 
fresh information concerning the export trade in 
live-stock. Daily, $5 per year ; Semi-weekly, $3, and 
Weekly, eight pages, $2 per year. Sample cupy free. 

Address, AMERICAN STOCKMAN CO., 

175 Monroe St., Chicago, in. 


In the Market again with 100 Colonies of 


ITALIAN BEES, 


with young, fertilized Queens, less than 60 days old, 
at $5.00 per Colony. Wesball continue to rear Queens 
through the season as usual. 
Tested Queens, per dozen 
Untested Queens, 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Address, 
D. STAPLES & SON, Columbia Apiar 
1-6 Columbia, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


COFFINBERRY’S 


EXCELSIOR 


ALL METAL 


HONEY EXTRAGTOR, 


PRICH, $12.00. 


This Extractor possesses all the advantages of 
neatness, durability and ease of operation, as well 
as that of 5 ane and quickly emptying the 
combs of honey 


This Extactor takes any size of frame smaller than 
12x20. Larger sizes will be made to order if required. 
For extracting four frames ut one time, add $3.00. 


It is made entirely of metal, and is the best Honey 
Extractor in the market. It is light, but has attach- 
ments for fastening down to a platform, rendering it 
steady and permanent in position and exceedingly 
easy of operation. It can be instantly taken to 

ieces for cleaning, having no screws to take out, nor 

eavy pieces to lift. 

Some of its advantages are as follows: The lower 
end of the comb basket shaft does not revolve in the 
honey below, even when 60 or 70 }bs. may be there! 


It has a strainer elevated some three inches above 
the bottom of the extractor, and entirely covering 
the canal leading to the faucet or honey-gate; there- 
fore, when drawn off, the honey is clear and free from 
refuse matter. This ‘strainer’ can be instantly 
removed, cleaned and replaced 

The Comb Basket having vertical sides,insures the 
extracting power alike for top and bottom of frames. 

An over-motion and strong gearing is essential to 
both ease of operation and effective work. By it the 
motion can be controlled, so us NOT to throw out the 
brood, when extracting. 

The tin covers close the machine up tightly, and 
thus prevent the bees from unnvoying the operator, 
as well us to keep it free from dust and dirt when 
not in use. 

The handles are strong and attached near the 
centre, tor ease in carrying. 

It is provided with a small comb-holder for ex- 
tracting pieces of comb or partly-tfilled sections. 

The honey receptacle has capacity for 60 or 70 Ibs. 
of honey, where it may be allowed to ripen before 
drawing off, if desired. 

THE EXCELSIOR HONEY EXTRACTOR combines 
all the advantages of other Extractors, and is the 
cheapest thoroughly practical machine ever yet made. 


For sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 974 West Madison-st., CHICAGO. 
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HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square Honey Jars, # gross 
Two rr) “ rh “ 
One “ “ “ 


Two o“ . “ 
Corks for land 2 lb, jars per gross 
Tin — Caps “ = - - = 
Labels for “ “ “. «0 “ 
1.000 Labels, address rinted to order 
One-qt. Fruit Jars (Mason’s Pat. # gross 

rf “ * “Royal, 

“ “ “ Solid rim, “ 
1b Tumblers, flint, tin top 3 
ncapping Knives, as good as any, each.. 


“ flint glass “* 


per do 
Mauth’s all-metal Honey Extractor 
Wax Extractor 


LANGSTROTH’S BEE--HIVES, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Ciover Seed, etc., at 
reasonable rates. 


For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


BINDERS FOR. OUR R JOURNAL. 
<1 eae 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders for THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, at the following prices, 


postage paid: 
Cloth (to hold 1 vol.), each 
Leather and Cloth 
We can also furnish the Binder for any | 
or Magazine desired. P 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & 80 
974 West Madison St,, cic AGO. 


Langstroth Bee-Hives, 


Prize Honey Boxes and Section Boxes, or Boxes of 
all kinds, cut, ready to nail, as cheap as the c heapest, 
material and work taken into consideration. 
Address, R. R. MURPHY, 
12-2 Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Il. 


per duy athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
$9. to 20.9500, STINSON & CoO, Portland, Maine. 


HEAD-QUARTERO! 


We wish thus early, to inform our friends 
and patrons that we are in the field and 


READY FOR BUSINESS! 


For the Season of 1879 we shall be the 
HEADQUARTERS for Langstroth and 
Modest Hives, Prize Boxes, Separators, and 
all the necessaries in the bee-keeping line. 
As we are just a LITTLE AHEAD of ALL 
COMPETITORS in producing a fine article 
of COMB FOUNDATION, we shall lead 
the trade ! 


Make a note of these points, and write for 
our NEW PRICE LIST. 


J. OATMAN & SENS, 
Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 





| LETTELIER’S SORRENTO SAW, 


Asa Sewing Machine Attachment, 
With One Dozen Saws, for $2.50. 


This Saw can be attached to any — Machine, 
and works splendidly. In ordering, say what Sewing 
Machine is to be used. 
To any one sending us three subscribers for one year 
to the BEE JOURNAL, with $4.50, we will present one 
of these Saws. Bach Saw is packed in a neat box for 
shipping, by Ec uprese, with Full directions for operat ng 


SCOFIELD HONEY KNIFE, 


1 a we: these excellent Honey Knives, at $1. 
each dress, L. E. STJOHN, 
5-tf* Greene, N. Y. 


Italian Queen Bees 
FOR 1879. : 


I shall breed Italian Queens for the coming season, 
from imported mothers of undoubted purity. Safe 
arrival and purity guaranteed in every shipment. 
Prices very low. Circulars sent free. Address, 

D. P. MYERS, 
aplyl West t Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 
SEE a week in your own town. 
free. Address H. HALLETT 


Terms and $5 outfit 
TT & CoO, Portland, Me. 


Western Farm Journal! 


1879.-24th YEAR.—1879. 


The Oldest Agricultural Paper west of the Missis- 
sippiriver. Long identified with Western Farm In- 
terests. Sing! e, $2; six months, $1; three months, 
SOc. ; three copies, $5 ; six copies, $9. Extra induce- 
ments on larger clubs. Address at either Des Moines, 
Iowa, or Chicago, WESTERN FARM JOURNAL. 


Pure Italian B Bees & Poultry 


I will continue to rear ar PURE ITALIAN BEES and 
eight varieties of PURE BRED POULTRY, at pricesto 
suit the times. Drop a postal for what ~ want. 


R. M. ARG 
Lowell, Garrard V0., »-, Ky. 
EVERY OWNE 'R oF 


febtf 


t, AAAKY- y. 
jor ‘any aM Of LIVE dtuus, % 
Tht be Natjon ae q 


iLive:Scockdo Surnal. . 


(9 For A Spactwew Copy, 


Kstablished 1869 
HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


State where you saw this. 
PO STERS, illustrated Witu Kine Engravings 
of Live Stock, sent free to those who will make up 
clubs, and a Lit eral Commission allowed. 
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Everett’s Honey Extractor, 


INMATE 
wt Ht 


— | 
bith 


3 
KG 


i; 
ll 


1a SI 


Aa 
iO 


Hy WY 
(ATAU, “>” 


has been wonderfully improved. I have especially 
improved my gear, fully doubling its strength, and 
having brass patterns, 1 will warrant every machine 
torun perfect ; have made several other valuable 
improvements which will be illustrated in my new 
circular. “ Sent free to all.” 

The Everett Extractor, with its late improvements, 
took the highest Award of Merit at the National Con- 
vention, or American Institute Fair, New York, 1878. 
The judges were chosen from practical Bee-Keepers, 
members of the National Convention, 


¢?" In ordering please state the size of frame used. 


For 2 frames, 12x20 inches or less 


For 4 frames, 12x20 inches or less............. 14.00 


The little extra comb-basket(a)“so highly prized by 
all,” will accompany each Extractor. Each Extrac- 
tor has room for 60 to 100 Ibs honey below the comb 
basket. B. 0. EVERETT, Toledo, Ohio. 


NELLIS’ FLORAL INSTRUCTOR 


An elegant illustrated quarterly, devoted to gar- 
dening in all its branches, containing a complete list 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, &c., at reduced prices. also 
much information. We. per year; sample copy and 
packet of Bee Seed for3c. Seeds for Bee-keepers a 
specialty. (1-2) A.C. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


A 2-Column Paper, published Monthly by the 
WINTER BEE-HIVE MANUFACTORY, 
KENDALLVILLE, IND, 

Subscription, 50 Cents a year ; 25 Cents a year to 
every Bee-Keeper who will send us the address of all 
the Bee-Keepers in his vicinity, or 3 months FREE to 
every Bee-Keeper who will send us his address. ‘The 
above offer is for names of persons only who have 
never received the paper. 1-tf 


THE HUSBANDMAN, 


THE MOST PRACTICAL 


AND 


POPULAR FARMERS’ PAPER. 


Hon. Alonze Sessions, the present Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, and an old and successful farmer, 
ina letter urging the farmers of his own county to 
take this paper, said : “I have read the Husbandman 
for more than two years. and I do not hesitate to 
recommend it as the BEST FARMERS’ PAPER 
that I ever read.” 


Subscription Price. $1.50 per year; Two 
Months for 25 cents. 


lmira, N.Y. 


Address, 


HUSBANDMAN, 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE BEST! 


THE WESTERN RURAL! 


The Leading and Best Agricultural and 
Family Weekly in the United States. 


155 and 157 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Terms—$2.00 per year ; $1.65 inClubs of six, with Ex- 
tra Copy Free to getter up of Club. 


The Western Rural isan eight-page Agricultural 
and Family Weekly. The most enterprising and 
practical, conducted with ability and experience, and 
by all odds the Leading Weekly Paper of its class in 
America, both in Circulation, Quality and Influence. 
It gives more reading matter forthe money than any 
other agricultural paper in the United States. It is 
not sectional, but national in its character and influ- 
quee. and its circulation extends from Maine to Cali- 

ornia. 


THE WESTERN RURAL FOR 1879 


Will maintain its former high standard of excellence, 

and if it is possible for talent, energy and experience 

to muke it so, will be better than ever before. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

No one interested in agricultural pursuits can af- 
ford to be without an agricultural paper, and the best 
is always the cheapest. 

The Western Rural challenges comparison with any 
other paper of its class published. 

e will send a free sample copy to any one who 
wishes to examine or compare the paper with others 
before subscribing. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We wanta local agent at every post-office in the 
North-west to raise a club for the Western Rural. 
We offer 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS, 


Send for an Illustrated Premium List, and see for 
yourselves. Address, 


THE WESTERN RURAL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


DPeutjh- Um. Seminar. 
RAR! 
Neh erwarte Nadridten von Dir — 
Versdume nidjt, sondern Sschide mir 36- 
qleicd) einen Brief. Dein Onfel. 


The Western Stock Journal 
AND FARMER! 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


The only Stock Journal published west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the leading agricultural paper of Iowa. 
Only #1.50 per year ; in clubs of five, ¥ios each ; in 
clubs of ten or more, $1.00 each. 
[? sample copy free. 





1-2 


Winter Bee-Hive! 


9 10 NOW IN USE. Unparalleled Success as a 
’ Winter Protector. The CHEAPEST HIVE of- 
fered for sale. 


Our Improved Honey Extractor 
“ fr} Wax rt 





7 Allstyles of Sections very low. 

Write your name on a postal card and address W. 
B. H. Manufactory, Kendallville, Ind., and you will 
receive valuable information. 1-tf 


‘Valentines’ Italian Bee-Yard” 
ESTABLISHED 1867! 


Send for new Price-List of Imported and Home- 
Bred Queens, Comb Foundation, Hives, Section 
Boxes, Extractors and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. Also, 
high-class Poultry. Queen-breeding a_ specialty. 
First Premiums awarded us at St. Louis Exposition 
for 1879, on best Italian Bees and Honey. 


VALENTINE & SON, 


1-6 CARLINVILLE, ILL. 
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THE “Boss” 


BEE-FEEDER, 


Feeds at the front cntrance, any timein the day, 
without danger from robbers ; feeds much or little 
as may be desired ; doesnotgum up, but always gives 
down ; feed can be reached by the bees only from 
the inside of the hive, and the feeder may be used to 
diminish the entrance, or to close it entirely ; con- 
venient and pleasant to use ; every hive should have 
one. 

Price 30 cents, by mail. 


Manufactured only by 


J, M. SHUCE, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


HONEY KNIVES! 


SS ee — 


nee ——— | 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 


Bee Hives. 
LANGSTROTH 


AND 


MODEST, 


Single or Double Story. 
Oatman’s No. 2 and 3 Honey Boxes, Section Frames, 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 

&c., at bottom rates. 


See advertisement in the March number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 
5-ti Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


OF MASONRY AND 
THE VOICE FAMILY MAGAZINE 
FOR 1878. 


Will be edited as heretofore; will contain 960 pages of 
Masonic and Family Literature: will be finely illus- 
trated, and will furnish a greater variety of articles 
from a greater number of contributors than has 
appeared in any preceeding volume. No proper 
efforts will be spared in making it, beyond question, 
the most attractive and valuable volume of a 
Masonic and literary magazine ever published. Pub- 
lished monthly, at $3.00 per annum, in advance. Sin- 
gle copy, 30 cents, Address JOHN W. BROWN, 
Publisher, room 12, 182 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


HONEY 


MAPLE SYRUP. 


Cc. 0. PERRINE, 
54 AND 56 MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
Highest price paid for 


BEESWAX. 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you asample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Honey Boxes, all books and 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Nothing patented. Simply send your address on a 
postal card, written plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


GEORGE GRIMM, 
OF 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 
hereby respectfully gives notice to the public. that 
his Circular and Price-List of Italian Bees for the 


year 1878-9, is ready, and that he is selling at his usual 
ow prices. 10-6 


= THIS NEW 
“ ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, is 

cup-shape, bo ane pang Ball 

se “7 in center, adapts itself to all itions 
B) SENSIBLE f)) of the body, while the i 


in the 

reuse 9) Siti ieee hh 

os E 1netR. a Won pressure 

the Hernia is heid securely day and might, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent ¢ mail. Circulars 


Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill., 


WM. Ww. CARY, 


COLERAINE, FRANKLIN CO., MASS. 


Thirteen years experience in propagating Queens, 
direct from the best district in Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing 


QUEENS or SWARMS, 


from me will get what they bargain for. 
circulars. 


- BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


{|Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 

bi feral heavy and light ripping. 

& Lathes, &c. These machines are 

Sespecially adapted to Hive 

aking. It will pay every bee- 

keeper to send for our 48 page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 
junely 


Send for 
tf 
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-Shuck’s Universal Bee Hive. 


Devised by a Practical Bee-Keeper for Profitable use. 








Double walls with dead-airspace. Inside walls are porous, al- 
lowing all moisture to escape from the brood chamber, making it 
sweet and wholesome, even with unsealed stores. Both sides 
removable. Frames hang upon the tops of the end walls, (not in 
rabbits,) and are easily handled. Brood chamber enlarged or 
contracted at the will of the Apiarist, and is complete with one 
frame or more. Space for surplus honey ample. No temporary 
covers, sheds or winter repositories are needed. It is complete, 
and will commend itself to the honey producer. 

Individual rights, $10. State rights for sale. 


Address 
J. M. SHUCK, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


, OYFUL News for Boys and Girls! 
Ae tg Young and Old!! A NEW IN. 
Fe VENTION just patented for them, 
5 == = for Home use ! 


Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
| Boring, Drilling,Grinding, Polishing, 
Material, planed on both sides, for a one-story, ; Screw Cutting, Price $5 to $50. 
8-frame Langstroth, movable-frame hive, with 7- 8. Send Stamp and address 
inch cap, including all of material for a complete 7 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
hive, prepured ready to nail, for H cents each. 


Nailed and finished complete, 75 cents. 








Goldaay worker ¢ can make Sl2a ‘day ‘at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address T RU B & 50, Augusta, Me. 


Other sizes proportionally low. 


We have improved machinery, specially adapted 
to this manufacture, and are able to get out a No. 1 
hive at these low prices. (THEY ARE NOT POOR BE- 
CAUSE CHEAP.) We will also give a liberal discount 


rT “ ' Mf 
from these prices on orders of 25 or more at atime. TL 
Dove-tailed honey and section boxes VERY CHEAP. 
¢@~ Send for Price-List. 0 
na OO N wo oD.: 


LEWIS & PARES, ECOR CLARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 
successors to G. B. LEWIS, FRDEALERS “ENCRAVING TOOLS R ENGRAVERS DUTATS. 
Watertown, Wis. JN oRDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED: ~ 





p12 WA'TCHES 


For Only $3 Each. 


A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock of Watches must be closed out 
in 90 days. The former price of these Watches 
was $12.00 each. They are silvered case and open 
face, all one style, and of French manufacture, the 
movements of Which being well known the world over 
for their fine finish. They are used on railroads and 
steamboats, where accurate time is required, and 
give good satisfaction. Think of it, a $12.00 Watch for 
only $3.00, and warranted one year for time. 

CINCINNATI, O., October Ist, 1878. 
The Walters Importing Co. is an old established and 
very reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 
them. CINCINNATI Post. 

After the closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 
Watches, which will continue 90 days from date of this 
paper, no order will be filled at less than $12.00 each ; so 

lease send your order at once. With each Watch we 
— our special warrantee for one year for 
rate time. We will forward the Watch prompt- 
is ron receipt of $3.00, or will send C.O.D. if customers 
esire and remit $1.00 on account. 
Address allordersto Walters Importing Co., 
£LM STREET, CINCINNATI, O 
8S TO WATCH SPECULATORS: We call particular 
attention to these Watches, as they sell readily at from $12.00 


to $20.00 each. 8G Cut this Advertisement Out, 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY $3 EACH 


WARRAN\tD WATCHES ONLY $3 EACH 





Implements for the Apiary 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


974 West Madison Street, 


CEIICA GO. 





HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


“The Excelsior”—for any size frame 
Ditto for extracting four frames at once 

Muth’s—for any size frame 

Everett's 


Peabody’s—for any size frame 
Hill’s Gas-Pipe Extractor 


— FOUNDATION. 


» This consists of sheets of wax 
jrolled through a machine, making 
Hindentations that form the foun- 
jdation of cells, which the bees 
awork out into comb. 

7 Sample, by 10c. 

# Sheets 6X6, sent by mail, per Ib. 80c. 
§ Sheets 12x18, 7? in boxes, 


; less than 25 lbs., per Ib 
25 to 50 Ibs., per Ib 
50 to 100 Ibs., per Ib. 
100 lbs. or more, per Ib 


BEE FEEDERS. 
Simeticter Bee-Feeder, holding 1 pint, by mail... 10c. 
huck’s Boss Bee-Feeder, by mail 30c 
Kretchmer’s Feeder, by mail 


Van Deusen Bee-Feeder, by mail 
Dunham Feeder, to hang in the hive 


BEE SMOKERS. 


Bingham’s Patent Smoker, by, mail, $100 $1 ° $2 00 
The New Quinby Smoker 189 1 
When sent to C anade by mail, 20 cents extra. | 
Sutliff’s Smoker, 
Cyrainus 8 Smoker, to be held in the mouth, by —.” 
yran 








‘SEEDS ror Hongy PLANTs. 


Alsike Clover, by express, per pound 
Melilot Clover, by express, per pound 
Stands both drouth and frost, and grows on any 
soil—wet or dry—and in any climate—north, south, 
east or west. Sow 4lbs. per acre, alone or with grain. 
Catnip per, 0z. = --0OF, Ib. 2 = 
Chinese Mustard 
Mignonette Bsaee 3 OO 
Motherwort Saaeadawuds % sean 


Summer 
Silver ull Buckwheat , 


If sent by math, add ‘20c. per lb. for postage. 


GUMMED HONEY LABELS, 


For Honey Jars, with blanks in which to write your 
name and address, 0c. per 100. 

Same, with your name and address printed, 1000 for 

— 500 for $3 

For Honey Boxes or Large Cans, with blanks in 
which to write your name and address, 7c. per 100. 

Same, with your nameand address printed, 1000 for 
$6 — 500 for $3.50. 


REGISTERING SLATES. 


Size, 3x4 inches, with a hole in the centre 
of the top, for hanging them on the hive 

. nail. Price, $1.50 for 50; $2.50 for 100. 
They must be sent by express or freight. 
Sample by mail and postage, 10 cents. 





SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS. 


oe pound (square) Honey Jars, per gross 


One “ “ 
Two * “ a 
Corks for 1 and 2 Ib. jars, per gross . 


” * flint Blass, * « 


“ “ te o 


/ QUEENS AND COLONIES. 


st _Sutens. with Imported 


$12 00 

Inape rted Queens, each 0 
Full Colony of Italian Bees in 
Movable-frame Hive 00 
Nucleus Colony (single frame)... 4 00 
Tested Queens, after July 1, each. 3.00 





Honey KNIVES. 


SSsenss 


(Honey Knives are not mailable 


QUEEN CAGES. 


Novice’ 8 provisioned Shipping Cage, by mail.... 1c. 
“per doz., by express, Mc. 

Cage, by mail.... lc. 
per doz., by express, Oc. 
Wire Introducing Cages, by mail 25c. 


TIN POINTS, FOR GLASSING Boxgs. 


Pat up in lots of 1,000, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, REE ok ° 

The same, by e cpross or freight.. .40 

From on to 10,000, by express, 
per 


Hoce’s ComB-HONEY CARRIER. 


Containing a Prize Crate and 12 Prize Boxes ....82 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dial Spring Balance, for weighing hives (60 lbs).. 8 00 
Honey Gat 7 
Novice’s Metal Corners, per 100 
Novice’s Iron Blocks, for frame making.. 
Scissors for clipping Queen’s Wings 
ueen Registering Cards, per doz 
ee Veils—Complete face protection 
Novice’s Clasps for Transferring, per 100 
Kretchmer’s Metal Bearings, per 100, by mail.. 
Salicylic Acid, for foul brood, per oz 
Wire Cloth for extractor, me per square foot 
Queen Cag 
painted, = & mesh to linch.. 
Gearing for Honey Extractors 
Pax Extractor 
with Copper-bottomed Boiler . 
Atomizers, for spraying or sprinkling queens, 
bees, brood and comb 
Long Rubber Gloves, per pair 
Soft Leather Gloves, per pair 
(To ascertain the size required, lay the open hand 
pam down, on a sheet of paper, and mark around 
th hand and fingers with a pencil.) 


' 


Scovell’ s ~ 


“ 


“ “ 





Send by Postal Money Order, Draft or Registered Letter at our risk, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 974 Wust Mapison Strezt, CHICAGO. 





